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THE  BOARDING  SCHOOL 


or 


MARY  TODD  LINCOLN 


A.    discussion    as    to    its    identification 
between 

L.    Xrank    Uunn 

and 

VV  llliam  H..   -Lownsend, 

originally    published    in   the   ounday 
.Herald- Leader  ol  -Lexington,  JVentucky. 


M.y  early  home  was  truly  at  a  boarding  school. 

Letter  from  Airs.  Lincoln  to  E.  Keckley,  Chicago,  Oct.  29,  1867- 


Privately  Printed 

LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY 
1941 
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505  Nevada  St. 
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FOREWORD 

During  the  early  part  of  1941,  Mr.  C.  Frank  Dunn,  former 
editor  of  Kentucky  Progress  Magazine,  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  historic  but  forgotten  houses  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  which 
appeared  as  a  feature  of  the  Sunday  Herald-Leader.  These  sketches 
were  called  "Mystery  Houses"  because  the  exact  location  of  the 
old  buildings  was  not  revealed  until  several  days  after  publication 
of  the  original  articles,  thus  giving  readers  who  were  interested  in 
local  history  an  opportunity  to  identify  these  houses  themselves 
and  report  their  find  to  the  newspaper. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  series,  Mr.  Dunn,  on  April  22,  1941, 
issued  a  "challenge"  to  "anyone  who  has  reason  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  the  12  houses  published,  or  any  of  them,"  and  he 
particularly  invited  "contra-evidence"  as  to  his  article  on  the 
"Mentelle  House,"  which  had  appeared  in  the  Herald-Leader  of 
April  6,   1941. 

Having,  as  I  believed,  "reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity"  of  this 
proclaimed  "Mary  Todd  Lincoln  shrine,"  my  first  article  on  the 
"Mentelle  House"  was  published  in  the  Herald-Leader  on  May  25, 
1941.  Mr.  Dunn  replied  on  June  1,  and  the  discussion  continued  in 
the  issues  of  June  8  and  July  6  and  13.  They  are  printed  here  in 
the  order  of  their  appearance  in  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Dunn  illustrated  his  first  and  second  articles  with  an 
engraving  of  the  "Mentelle  House"  and  surrounding  landscape 
which  had  been  used  to  advertise  the  Ashland  Park  Stock  Farm  in 
Ranck's  "Guide"  of  1883  and  Lethem's  "Review"  of  1887,  giving  to 
this  picture  the  following  caption :  "The  attractive  old  gabled  dwell- 
ing, wings  and  all,  that  provides  today's  'Mystery  House.'  ' 

Published  with  my  first  article  was  a  recent  photograph  of  the 
same  house,  which  is  now  reproduced  as  the  frontispiece  of  this 
brochure. 

Since  Mr.  Dunn,  as  announced  in  his  final  article,  has  listed 
this  house  as  a  "Mary  Todd  Lincoln  shrine"  in  the  new  Kentucky 
Highway  Commission  booklet,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  both  sides 
of  this  historical  controversy  should  be  presented  and  preserved  in 
a  form  more  accessible  than  the  files  of  the  Herald-Leader  afford. 

WILLIAM  H.  TOWNSEND. 
December  1,  1941. 


MR.  DUNN: 

Mary  Todd,  wife  of  President  Lincoln,  spent  the  crowning 
years  of  her  girlhood  and  probably  the  most  enjoyable  time  of  her 
ill-destined  life  in  the  house  pictured  above.  That  was  more  than 
a  century  ago  (1832-36)  and  the  picture  was  taken  a  half-century 
ago,  but  the  house  has  not  been  altered  one  whit  from  that  day 
to  this.  But  its  surroundings — ah !  They're  far  different,  with 
Lexington's  old  city  limits  line  bulging  out  in  every  direction  and 
completely  swallowing  up  this  historic  home — "Rose  Hill"—  and 
boarding  school  of  the  Mentelles. 

However,  the  point  is  that  "Rose  Hill"  actually  remains  today 
untouched,  although  somewhat  neglected  as  it  has  been  completely 
lost  sight  of  for  more  than  a  generation,  and  if  Lexingtonians  are 
not  shrewd  enough  to  mark  and  capitalize  such  a  colorful  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  shrine,  they  do  not  deserve  the  rich  heritage  that  the 
caressing  hand  of  time  and  age  has  so  graciously  spared  them  to 
become  such  priceless  treasures  in  this  day  of  nation-wide  touring 
and  sight-seeing. 

The  discovery  by  the  writer  of  this  relic  of  Lexington's  most 
glamorous  period,  redolent  with  the  memories  of  Mary  Todd,  the 
Mentelles  and  General  Marquis  Lafayette,  offered  a  teasing  tempta- 
tion to  at  once  tear  aside  the  "Mystery  House"  mask  and  reveal  its 
location  for  fear  something  might  happen  to  it  in  the  brief  interim 
and  thus  impair  or  destroy  this  pre-eminent  asset  to  Lexington  before 
its  existence  could  be  made  known.  But  that  would  not  be  fair  to 
the  "constituency,"  so  we'll  take  a  chance  and  not  break  up  the 
"treasure  hunt." 

Augustus  Waldermarde  Mentelle  and  his  wife,  Charlotte  (thus 
they  signed  a  deed  to  land  in  Ohio),  arrived  in  Lexington  in  1798, 
having  fled  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  Paris,  France,  where  they  were 
born.  They  had  stopped  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  and  took  up  "Lot  No. 
71  of  the  land  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Gallipolis  on  March  3,  1795,  described  in  the 
plat  of  the  24,000-acre  tract."  The  "lot"  consisted  of  217  acres, 
which  the  Mentelles  sold  to  Joseph  Favertet  for  $1.00  an  acre 
shortly  after  settling  in  Lexington. 

Their  profession  was  disclosed  the  year  they  arrived  here  by 
an  advertisement  in  the  Kentucky  Gazette  announcing  that  W. 
Mentelle  was  conducting  a  French  School  at  Transylvania  Seminary, 
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where  he  "likewise  kept  a  Dancing  School  on  every  Saturday  at  3 
o'clock."  For  the  next  half  century  the  French  and  dancing  school 
of  the  Mentelles  was  about  the  best  known  institution  "in  the  West." 
It  acquired  its  famous  dual  management  when  they  established  their 
own  private  school  here  "in  the  country."  The  "country"  pictured 
above  was  just  beyond  the  city  limits,  but  considered  rather  a  jaunt 
in  those  days  from  the  downtown  domiciles  of  the  school  pupils. 

Monsieur  Mentelle  had  other  talents  than  teaching,  and  he  em- 
ployed them.  Just  before  removal  here,  he  and  his  partner,  Francis 
Downing,  another  early  resident,  advertised  that  they  had  opened  a 
"looking  glass"  establishment  on  Mill  street  "opposite  to  the  law 
office  of  John  Pope."  Their  place,  long  since  gone,  stood  on  the 
west  side  of  Mill  between  Short  and  Church  streets.  It  had  been 
Capt.  Kenneth  McCoy's  famous  "Billard  Table"  back  in  the  1790's. 

By  this  time  Mentelle  probably  had  turned  over  to  his  wife 
most  of  the  work  of  directing  their  school,  as  he  had  announced 
in  1798,  a  few  months  after  his  Transylvania  Seminary  ad,  that 
"encouraged  by  a  number  of  respectable  persons"  he  had  "lately  re- 
moved to  Lexington  and  proposed  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife 
to  instruct  young  people  of  both  sexes  with  the  French  Language 
and  Dancing." 

The  "respectable  persons"  continued  to  encourage  the  French 
refugees,  long  after  their  arrival.  In  1805  Mrs.  Mary  Owen  Russell, 
widow  of  Col.  James  Russell,  wealthy  Todd  heiress  and  daughter 
of  Col.  John  Todd,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Blue  Licks  in  1782, 
turned  over  this  house  and  five  acres  of  land  to  the  Mentelles, 
which  they  named  "Rose  Hill." 

It  was  here  that  the  long-famed  select  boarding-school  was  con- 
ducted by  Madame  Mentelle.  As  to  just  when  the  school  was  trans- 
ferred from  downtown  Lexington  to  the  "country  seat"  is  not  ap- 
parent, but  it  may  not  have  been  before  1820.  In  that  year  a  news- 
paper advertisement  stated  that  "Mrs.  Mentelle  will  open  a  French 
School  for  young  ladies  on  the  1st  of  September  next.  Apply  to 
Mr.  W.  W.  Worsley,  where  a  subscription  paper  will  be  kept." 
Worsley,  editor  of  the  Reporter,  had  his  office  on  Jordan's  Row — 
Upper  street  between  Main  and  Short — over  which  were  ample 
quarters  for  a  school,  if  one  were  seeking  an  earlier  location.  Prob- 
ably, however,  Worsley's  office  was  used  as  a  convenient  downtown 
place  for  student  registration. 

Five  years  after  the  French  School  opened,  it  had  a  most  dis- 
tinguished visitor.  General  Lafayette,  the  "Nation's  Guest,"  step- 
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ped  across  the  porch  to  greet  his  expatriated  countrymen.  Or  at 
least  history  states  that  the  hero  of  the  Revolution  while  on  his 
national  tour  visited  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  May  16,  1825, 
so  it  is  unlikely  he  slighted  the  Mentelles  on  that  occasion. 

Mary  Todd  entered  the  school  in  1832 — her  happy  experiences 
here  have  provided  several  chapters  of  books  about  her — and  for 
four  years  studied  French  and  dancing.  She  boarded  here  from 
Monday  to  Friday  each  week,  then  went  to  her  parents'  home  on 
West  Main  street.  Madame  Mentelle  in  1838  advertised  for  "more 
young  Ladies  as  scholars — boarding,  washing  and  tuition  $120.00 
per  year." 

Monsieur  Mentelle  died  here  June  26,  1846.  The  most  of  his 
obituary  has  been  ruthlessly  torn  out  of  the  newspaper  on  file  at  the 
Lexington  Public  Library,  but  that  of  Madame  Mentelle  is  pre- 
served in  full,  so  we  will  let  the  latter  tell  the  career  of  this  famous 
couple  when  we  reach  that  point  in  the  story. 

Newspaper  announcement  was  made  of  the  marriage  of 
"Jefferson  T.  Vimont,  of  Millersburg,  to  Miss  Babet  Mentelle,  of 
Fayette  County,"  September  18,  1823,  at  the  Mentelle  home. 

In  1826,  the  benefactress  of  the  French  family,  Mrs.  Mary  O. 
Russell,  married  Robert  Wickliffe,  Esq.,  and  as  both  owned  large 
tracts  of  land,  as  well  as  "sundry  houses  and  lots  in  or  contiguous 
to  the  Town  of  Lexington,"  they  drew  up  conveyances  to  each 
other  untangling  their  now  commonly-owned  properties,  which  in- 
cluded the  Mentelle  Place,  as  it  was  called. 

To  insure  undisturbed  possession  as  long  as  the  elderly  Men- 
telles lived,  "The  Duke"  and  his  wife  had  the  following  deed  re- 
corded July  5,  1839: 

"Whereas  Mrs.  M.  O.  Wickliffe  did  many  years  since  by 
parole  and  without  writing  give  to  Mrs.  C.  Mentelle  about  five  acres 
of  land  as  a  residence  for  the  life  of  said  C.  Mentelle  ("Montell, 
the  recorder  spelt  it — which  is  a  good  tip  as  to  how  to  pronounce 
it,  if  you're  not  French),  the  wife  of  W.  Mentelle,  and  R.  Wickliffe 
since  he  has  become  possessed  of  the  ultimate  fee  in  said  premises 
has  in  like  manner  added  to  the  ground  so  donated  about  one  acre 

more,  the  whole  of  which  lies  on  the Road   opposite  The 

Honble.  Mr 's  and  is  now  enclosed  and  resided  on 

by  the  said  Mentelle  and  wife ;  and  the  parties  being  old 

shall  have  the  place  to  reside  in  during  their  lives  .... 

"The  said  Wickliffe  and  wife  agree  further  that  should  any  of 
the  unmarried  children  of  the  said  Mentelle  and  wife  survive  them, 
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being  part  of  their  family  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  survivor 
of  them  and  be  desirous  of  residing  on  the  place  as  a  family,  they 
may  do  so  any  time  not  exceeding  three  years." 

Already  another  daughter  had  married,  and  it  must  have  been 
one  of  the  leading  social  events  of  the  day.  Miss  Mary  Mentelle  was 
wedded  to  Thomas  H.  Clay,  son  of  the  "Sage  of  Ashland,"  on  Oct- 
ober 5,  1837.  The  1838  directory  shows  them  as  residing  on  a  375 
acre  farm  on  the  Bryan  Station  Road,  and  also  lists  the  residence 
and  small  acreage  here  of  "W.  Mentelle." 

Waldermarde  Mentelle  Jr.,  purchased  a  house  and  lot  in  what 
is  today  Mentelle  Park,  in  July,  1854,  which  he  devised  to  his 
sister,  Rose  Victoire  Mentelle,  upon  his  death  in  1886. 

Miss  Mentelle  died  in  1893  and  her  will  contained  one  strange 
bequest  that  ought  to  start  feature  story  writers  on  a  hot  chase.  It 
was  "to  my  nephew,  Henry  B.  Clay,  all  my  books,  the  death  war- 
rant of  Charles  I,  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  which  be- 
longed to  his  great  grandfather,"  etc.  If  you  can  just  unearth 
that  "death  warrant  of  Charles  I,"  what  a  "honey"  of  a  story  it  will 
make. 

Other  bequests  included  the  portraits  of  her  father  and  mother 
to  Thomas  H.  Clay,  nephew,  bedroom  lamps  and  a  special  clock  to 
Miriam  and  Ann  Clay,  grand  nieces;  her  "musical  box"  to  Ida 
Hart  Clay,  and  to  Charlotte  Vimont,  her  niece,  the  household  and 
kitchen  furniture,  besides  valuable  mementos.  The  Vimont  home 
in  Millersburg,  by  the  way,  today  is  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Charles 
F.  Norton,  Transylvania  College  librarian. 

While  we're  tracing  up  the  family,  we  may  as  well  have  a  word 
or  two  about  the  daughter  who  married  Henry  Clay's  son.  Thomas 
H.  Clay  met  with  financial  disaster  in  1842  and  conveyed  his  prop- 
erty, "share  and  share  alike,"  to  his  creditors;  his  farm,  "called 
the  Logan  place  on  the  old  road  leading  from  Lexington  to  Paris ;" 
slaves,  headed  by  "Washington  and  wife;"  his  one-half  interest 
( the  other  half  owned  by  his  father,  Henry  Clay,  and  brother, 
Henry  Clay  Jr.)  in  his  thoroughbreds,  which  included  an  imported 
mare ;  his  farm  horses,  mares,  mules,  cattle  and  hogs,  as  well  as 
farming  equipment ;  his  bagging  factory,  and  entire  household 
goods. 

The  "Great  Commoner"  was  used  to  suffering  reverses,  so 
he  provided  another  home  for  his  son  and  wife,  where  he  would 
be  closer  to  "Ashland"  and  withal  more  conveniently  situated.  He 
had  acquired  a  tract  a  short  distance  out  the  Richmond  road, 
"known  as   Mansfield,"  and  decided  to  build  them  a  house  there. 
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Major  Thomas  Lewinski,  the  finest  architect  in  Lexington 
of  that  day,  was  invited  to  breakfast  with  Mr.  Clay  at  "Ashland" 
and  the  plans  for  the  house  were  decided  upon  by  the  time  the  meal 
was  over.  Still  known  as  "Mansfield,"  it  is  one  of  the  most  clas- 
sical dwellings  in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington  and  a  fine  example  of 
early  architecture. 

Thomas  H.  Clay,  "of  Mansfield,"  in  1871  bequeathed  his  res- 
idence to  his  wife,  Mary,  to  descend  to  his  daughters,  Rose  and 
Mary  B.  Clay.  He  gave  his  son,  Henry  B.  Clay,  "the  Gold  Medal 
presented  by  the  Clay  Festival  Association,  City  of  New  York,  to 
my  father,  the  Hon.  H.  Clay,"  and  to  his  son,  Thos.  H.  Clay,  "the 
silver  vase  presented  by  the  ladies  of  Tennessee  to  my  father,  the 
Hon.  H.  Clay,  also  the  silver  pitcher  presented  by  the  Mechanics 
of  Washington  City."  He  directed  that  his  thoroughbred  mares 
be  retained,  if  the  estate  should  be  sold,  and  bred  by  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  Clay,  "the  widow  of  Hon.  Thos.  Clay,"  died 
in  1891  and  bequeathed  her  son.  H.  B.  Clay,  "the  glass  vase  out 
of  which  his  Grandfather  Clay,  his  father,  myself  and  two  of  our 
children  were  baptized,  also  the  portraits  by  Frazer  of  his  Grand- 
father and  Grandmother  Clay,  the  flower  picture  brought  by  his 
Grandfather  when  in  Europe  at  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  the  large 
writing  chair  of  his  grandfather."  Her  son,  Thomas  H.  Clay,  "has 
the  large  silver  vase  and  silver  pitcher  that  belonged  to  his  Grand- 
father Clay,  and  I  give  him  the  bust  by  Petric,"  she  stated.  To 
her  granddaughter  and  namesake,  Mary  R.  Clay,  she  gave  her 
"watch,  given  me  by  my  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Henry  Clay,"  and 
to  her  granddaughter,  Miriam  Clay,  "the  silver  wine  costers  for 
holding  decanters  (not  the  coolers)  that  belonged  to  her  great 
Grandfather  Clay."  Her  library  and  the  residue  of  the  estate  went 
to  her  daughter,   Minnie. 

Now  to  return  to  "Rose  Hill."  It  was  a  sad  day  for  Madame 
Mentelle  and  a  mourning  nation  when,  on  July  10,  1852,  the  funeral 
procession  of  Henry  Clay  formed  in  front  of  her  door.  Then  in 
her  82nd  year  and  ill,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  she  accompanied  her 
family  in  the  mile-long  cortege  which  slowly  moved  from  "Ashland" 
to  Lexington  cemetery. 

Two  years  later  her  benefactor,  Robert  Wickliffe,  died  and 
willed  the  land  that  included  "Rose  Hill"  to  his  son-in-law.  Gen. 
William  Preston,  who  left  Madame  Mentelle  in  undisturbed  poss- 
ession, however. 

Then  in  the  Kentucky  Statesman  September  14,  1860,  ap- 
peared the  following  obituary  of  Madame  Mentelle : 
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"Died  at  Rosehill  near  Lexington  on  the  8th  inst.,  after  a 
long  and  lingering  illness,  Madame  Charlotte  Victorie  LeClere 
Mentelle,  widow  of  Waldemar  Mentelle,  having  nearly  completed 
her  90th  year. 

"Madame  Mentelle  was  born  in  Paris,  France,  on  October  22, 
1770.  She  was  the  only  child  of  a  physician  engaged  in  a  large 
and  laborious  practice,  and  lost  her  mother  in  very  early  childhood. 
Her  father  raised  her  as  he  would  have  done  a  son,  treating  her  with 
such  sternness  and  rigor  as  to  leave  in  her  heart  no  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  her  childhood.  As  an  instance  of  his  method  of  training 
he  sought  to  conquer  her  fear  of  death  by  locking  her  up  for  a 
night  in  a  room  with  a  corpse  of  an  acquaintance.  He  succeeded  in 
forming  a  woman  rarely  equalled,  never  excelled.  She  married 
Waldemar  Mentelle,  the  son  of  a  member  of  the  National  Institute, 
who  was  histographer  to  the  King  and  Professor  in  the  National 
and  Royal  Academy  in  the  year  1792.  Shortly  after  their  marriage 
and  during  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution,  they  emi- 
grated to  this  country,  reaching  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  in  1793.  About 
1795,  they  removed  to  Washington,  Mason  County,  Ky.,  thence 
to  Fayette,  and  about  1805  settled  at  the  place  from  which  she  was 
carried  to  her  grave. 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  one  word  of  her  lofty  charac- 
ter, her  pure  life  and  great  intellect  in  this  community  where  she 
has  been  loved,  honored  and  venerated  for  half  a  century.  Entirely 
dependent  through  life  upon  themselves,  and  from  their  education 
incapable  of  following  the  usual  avocations  of  life  in  a  country 
settling  with  a  population  stranger  to  them,  they  commanded  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  them  and  raised  a  large  family, 
nearly  all  of  whom  survive  their  parents  and  are  honored,  loved 
and   trusted   members    of    society. 

"There  are  few  women  who  lived  so  simple  and  private  a  life 
who  was  so  widely  known.  Her  rare  gifts  and  still  rarer  attain- 
ments won  the  admiration  and  regard  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  her  day.  Her  pure,  simple,  frugal  life  free  from 
everything  like  affectation  and  full  of  charity,  kindness  and  good 
works  was  full  worthy  of  such  gifts.  She  preserved  all  her  facul- 
ties unclouded  to  her  death.  Her  intellect  was  above  the  power  of 
time  and  old  age  produced  no  weakness  of  her  great  mind.  She 
was  ready  to  go.  She  had  performed  her  work  in  life.  With  that 
confident  and  triumphant  faith  which  although  childlike  in  its 
nature  adorns  and  illuminates  the  brightest  intellect,  she  trusted  in 
the  love  of  a  crucified  Savior  and  went  fearlessly  to  the  grave  with 
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a  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality.  In  this,  as  in  the  other 
great  afflictions  which  have  befallen  this  family  in  the  past  few- 
months,  they  bear  their  solemn  testimony  to  the  love,  the  mercy 
and  the  grace  of  this  Divine  Savior." 

General  Preston  leased  "Rose  Hill"  and  160  acres  to  Richard 
Lowell  not  long  after  Madame  Mentelle's  death.  Lowell  assigned 
his  lease  to  William  Simmons,  who  set  up  a  trotting  horse  estab- 
lishment on  the  farm,  his  stallion  George  Wilkes  heading  the  stud. 

Bernard  J.  Treacy  next  leased  the  place,  calling  it  Ashland 
Park  Stock  Farm,  as  the  above  picture  shows.  His  famous  stallion 
was  Howard's  Mambrino. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Wickliffe  Preston,  in  her  will  made  in  1884, 
devised  "the  part  known  as  the  Mentelle  Place  opposite  to  the  resi- 
dence on  Ashland"  of  her  vast  land  tracts  to  Robert  Wickliffe 
Preston,  "in  accordance  with  the  request  of  my  deceased  father." 

The  broad  acres  surrounding  "Rose  Hill"  were  sold  off  for 
building  lots  by  the  Preston  family  not  many  years  ago,  and  one 
cannot  tell  today  where  Lexington  leaves  off  and  the  subdivision 
continues.  But  the  "boarding-school  of  the  Mentelles,"  where  Mary 
Todd  spent  the  happiest  four  years  of  her  life  has  not  been  disturb- 
ed, or  apparently  altered  in  any  way. 
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MR.  TOWNSEND: 

On  April  6th,  1941,  Mr.  C.  Frank  Dunn,  whose  articles  on 
the  historic  houses  of  Lexington  have  been  highly  interesting  features 
of  the  Sunday  Herald-Leader,  announced  the  discovery  of  Madame 
Mentelle's  "long-famed  select  boarding  school" — the  original  house 
in  which  "Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  wife  of  President  Lincoln,  spent 
the  crowning  years  of  her  girlhood." 

Mr.  Dunn  referred  to  "the  attractive  old  gabled  dwelling,  wings 
and  all,"  as  a  "relic  of  Lexington's  most  glamorous  period,  redo- 
lent with  the  memories  of  Mary  Todd,  the  Mentelles  and  General 
Marquis  Lafayette."  He  stated  that,  while  it  had  been  more  than 
a  century  (1832-36)  since  Mary  Todd  went  to  school  there,  "the 
house  has  not  been  altered  one  whit  from  that  day  to  this" ;  that  it 
"actually  remains  today  untouched,  although  somewhat  neglected," 
and  he  expressed  apprehension  that  "something  might  happen  to  it" 
and  "thus  impair  or  destroy  this  pre-eminent  asset  to  Lexington 
before  its  existence  could  be  made  known." 

"If  Lexingtonians,"  declared  Mr.  Dunn,  "are  not  shrewd  enough 
to  mark  and  capitalize  such  a  colorful  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  shrine, 
they  do  not  deserve  the  rich  heritage  that  the  caressing  hand  of  time 
and  age  has  so  graciously  spared  them."  I  heartily  applaud  Mr. 
Dunn's  invaluable  efforts  to  preserve  our  historic  shrines  and  the 
people  of  Lexington  owe  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  long 
and  tireless  research  which  has  rescued  so  many  of  these  old  places 
from  oblivion. 

But  Mr.  Dunn's  discovery  of  the  "Mentelle  house"  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  case  of  mistaken  identity — a  triumph  of  hope  over  reality. 
This  "attractive  old  gabled  dwelling,  zvings  and  all,"  which  he  says 
has  remained  "untouched" — not  "altered  one  whit"  for  over  a  cen- 
tury, had  no  wings  whatever  for  almost  fifty  years  after  Mary 
Todd  finished  school  and  for  nearly  eighty  years  after  Mrs.  Russell, 
quoting  Mr.  Dunn  again,  "turned  over  this  house  and  five  acres 
of  land  to  the  Mentelles!" 

For  a  good  many  years  Mr.  Bernard  J.  Tracy  had  these  prem- 
ises and  a  large  adjacent  acreage  under  lease.  The  picture  of  the 
house,  an  engraving,  showing  "Ashland  Park  Stock  Farm,  B. 
J.  Treacy,  Prop.,"  with  which  Mr.  Dunn  illustrated  his  article  of 
April  6th,  was  taken  from  a  small  volume  published  by  John  Lethem 
in  1887  entitled:  "A  Review  of  Lexington,  Kentucky."  It  is  not 
drawn    to    scale,    is    distorted    in    delineation    of    objects,    utterly 
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fails  to  indicate  the  true  proportions  of  this  house,  and  attempts  to 
present  a  "birds-eye"  view  without  the  sketcher  being  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bird.  Besides  the  buildings  and  training  track,  it  shows 
in  the  background  a  number  of  strange  looking  animals,  one  re- 
sembling a  giraffe,  another  a  rhinoceros. 

Mr.  William  J.  Treacy,  vice  president  of  Tattersalls,  says  that 
his  father  and  family  lived  in  this  house  much  of  the  time  during 
the  seventies  and  eighties  and  that  his  father  built  both  of  the  wings 
about  the  year  1885.  From  Mr.  Treacy,  I  understand  that  this 
residence,  prior  to  the  addition  of  the  wings  had,  as  it  has  today,  a 
narrow  hall  and  two  rooms  downstairs,  a  similar  hall  and  two  small 
bedrooms  upstairs,  with  a  dining  room,  kitchen  and  pantry  or  wash- 
room in  the  ell.  Mr.  Treacy  says  that  in  all  the  years  he  lived  in 
and  has  known  this  place  he  never  heard  that  it  was  the  "Mentelle 
house"  or  that  it  had  any  sort  of  historic  association. 

Certainly  Bernard  J.  Treacy,  who  served  in  the  Commissary 
and  Quartermaster  department  of  the  Union  Army  during  the  War 
Between  the  States,  a  man  widely  known,  according  to  the  author 
of  the  "Review,"  as  "a  close  observer  of  men  and  things,"  never 
told  his  children  that  within  these  walls  Madame  Mentelle  had  enter- 
tained Lafayette,  conducted  her  famous  boarding  school  and  taught 
the  wife  of  Capt.  Treacy's  old  Commander-in-Chief. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  size  of  this  little  one  story  and  a  half 
dwelling  is  sufficient  alone  to  cast  grave  doubt  upon  its  alleged 
distinguished  past  and  places  the  burden  of  proof  heavily  on  the 
affirmative.  Local  genealogists  long  have  known  that  after  the 
Mentelles  moved  to  the  Richmond  Pike  property  their  immediate 
family,  at  one  time,  consisted  of  nine  members — Mr.  Mentelle, 
Mrs.  Mentelle,  one  son  and  six  daughters.  And  fortunately  we 
are  not  left  wholly  to  conjecture  as  to  the  Mentelle  household  during 
the  Mary  Todd  years. 

In  the  autumn  of  1834,  Gustave  Koerner,  a  young  German  im- 
migrant, later  Supreme  Court  Justice  of  Illinois,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  and  Lincoln's  Minister  to  Spain,  came  to  Lexing- 
ton and  entered  the  law  school  of  Transylvania  University.  Koer- 
ner says  in  his  "Memoirs"  that  one  of  his  closest  friends  at  Tran- 
sylvania, a  fellow-student,  James  S.  Allen,  of  Winchester,  boarded 
at  the  Mentelles.  He  mentions  two  daughter  of  the  family  besides 
Mary  Russell  Mentelle  who  married  Thomas  H.  Clay,  according 
to  Mr.  Dunn's  article,  in  1837. 

Koerner  spoke  French  fluently  and  records  that  the  Mentelles 
"were  so  glad  to  have  French  spoken  all  round."     They  danced  the 
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quadrille,  "the  old  lady  playing  for  us  on  the  violin  and  calling  out 
the  figures,  and  being  as  much  pleased  as  we  were.  They  told 
me,"  he  adds,  "to  make  their  house  my  home,  not  in  the  Spanish 
figurative  sense ;  and  I  went  out  very  often  and  spent  many  pleasant 
hours  at  their  house  with  them  and  other  visitors." 

Assuming,  as  surely  we  must,  that  at  least  one  room  in  the 
main  part  of  the  house  was  reserved  as  a  parlor  or  living  room, 
only  three  small  bedrooms  then  would  be  left  for  Mr.  Mentelle, 
Mrs.  Mentelle,  their  three  adult  daughters,  the  law  student,  James 
S.  Allen,  his  friend,  Gustave  Koerner  and  other  visitors,  and  a 
flock  of  boarding  school  girls,  including  Mary  Todd,  so  large  that  it 
probably  was  necessary,  as  Mr.  Dunn  believes,  to  have  a  spacious 
"downtown  place  for  student  registration" — and  there  would  have 
been  no  space  at  all  for  even  one  classroom  or  ballroom ! 

According  to  Mr.  Dunn,  Col.  John  Todd's  daughter  "turned 
over  this  house"  to  the  Mentelles  in  1805,  but  the  present  building, 
both  in  architectural  outlines  and  manner  of  construction,  refutes 
the  theory  that  it  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  old  or  anything 
like  a  century  in  age.  Situated  on  what  is  even  now  an  excellent 
location,  this  modest  dwelling,  doubtless  pleasant,  comfortable  and, 
perhaps,  attractive  during  the  Treacy  years,  is  of  superficial,  un- 
substantial build.  Except  for  the  chimneys,  no  part  of  it  is  brick, 
no  part  stone  or  logs.  The  walls  are  thin  with  no  storm  siding — 
nothing  at  all — between  scantily  plastered  laths  and  studded  weather- 
boards, and  the  present  roof  is  of  modern  composition.  The  laths 
themselves  are  sawed  poplar  instead  of  split  hickory  or  oak  as 
usually  seen  in  houses  really  old. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  sent  photographs  of  the  front,  the  sides  and 
the  rear  of  this  house  to  Dr.  Rexford  Newcomb,  requesting  his 
opinion  of  its  age  as  revealed  by  its  exterior  and  general  design. 
Dr.  Newcomb  is  Dean  of  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  is  the  author  of  many  books  on  archi- 
tecture, including  his  volume  "Old  Kentucky  Architecture,"  pub- 
lished last  year,  is  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical  So- 
ciety and  has  long  made  a  study  of  the  old  homes  of  the  Bluegrass. 

Dr.  Newcomb  responded  promptly  in  a  letter  dated  May  12, 
saying : 

"I  have  your  letter  and  enclosed  photographs.  I  am  surprised 
at  the  claim  made  for  the  house  shown  in  these  photographs.  I  had 
believed  that  the  Mentelles  lived  somewhere  on  the  side  of  Lexing- 
ton towards  "Ashland,"  but  the  exact  house  has  never  come  to  my 
attention.     I  cannot  believe  this  would  be  the  house.     This  house 
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could  not  have  been  built  as  early  as  1805.  In  fact,  if  the  present 
exterior  is  the  original,  it  could  not  have  been  built  before  the  late 
fifties  and  my  guess  is  that  the  main  part  belongs  to  the  late  sixties. 
The  wings  are,  of  course,  manifestly  later." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  design  of  the  house,  the 
size  of  the  house,  the  construction  of  the  house — all  controvert  the 
claim  that  the  long  lost  residence  of  the  Mentelles  has  been  dis- 
covered. The  most  that  can  be  said  with  the  slightest  degree  of 
certainty  is  that,  according  to  the  Wickliffe  deed,  the  Mentelles* 
in  the  summer  of  1839,  were  living  and  had  lived  for  "marty  years" 
somewhere  on  "about  five  acres  of  land"  situated  "dpposite  The 
Honble  Mr.  Clay's." 

But  even  if  we  knew,  as  emphatically  we  do  not,  that  the 
Mentelles  more  than  a  century  ago  lived  upon  the  exact  site  of  the 
present  house,  would  that  fact  alone  justify  its  identification  as 
the  original  structure"?  We  have  only  to  cross  the  road  to  "Honble 
Mr.  Clay's"  to  observe  the  fallacy  of  any  such  assumption.  The 
present  "Ashland"  is  not  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Clay  lived  so  many 
years  and  where  his  funeral  was  held,  though  it  now  stands  not  only 
upon  the  exact  site  but  also  on  the  original  foundation.  The  massive 
walls  of  Mr.  Clay's  mansion,  supposedly  designed  by  the  most  famous 
architect  of  his  day,  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  instead  of  weather- 
boards, laths  and  plaster — a  house  not  even  in  existence  when  the 
Mentelles  moved  to  that  vicinity — succumbed  to  time  and  the  ele- 
ments more  than  eighty  years  ago. 

On  May  29,  1856,  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  an  eloquent 
extemporaneous  address  at  the  Bloomington  Convention  which 
stirred  the  reporters  so  deeply  they  forgot  to  take  it  down.  For 
years  it  was  known  as  the  "Lost  Speech"  until  Major  H.  C.  Whit- 
ney announced  that,  from  memory  and  fragmentary  notes,  he  had 
reconstructed  this  speech  almost  word  for  word.  After  he  had  de- 
livered it  at  an  anniversary  celebration,  he  stepped  down  off  the  plat- 
form and  asked  a  stooped,  grizzled  prairie  farmer  who  had  been  one 
of  the  delegates  on  that  eventful  occasion :  "Well,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  'Lost  Speech'?"  The  old  fellow  rubbed  his  chin  re- 
flectively. "Henry,"  he  replied,  "that  speech  of  Lincoln's  is  still 
lost."  So,  in  my  opinion,  is  Madame  Mentelle's  famous  boarding 
school. 
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MR.   DUNN: 

My  cordial  thanks  to  Mr.  William  H.  Townsend  for  responding 
to  my  public  request  for  contra  evidence  challenging  the  authent- 
icity of  any  of  the  so-called  "Mystery  Houses"  featured  in  the  Sun- 
day Herald-Leader. 

If  someone  had  gone  to  that  trouble  25  years  ago,  we  would 
not  have  all  the  confusing  and  contradictory  literature  which  many 
writers  admittedly  have  copied  or  outright  purloined  since  without 
verifying,  that  today  confounds  high  school  and  college  students 
seeking  facts  about  history. 

As  to  Mr.  Townsend's  "grave  doubt"  of  my  "find,"  hasn't 
everyone  from  time  immemorial,  who  made  a  discovery,  been  chal- 
lenged and  frequently  for  a  time  discredited?  I  do  not  anticipate 
the  latter,  as  I  did  not  "go  off  half-cocked"  in  the  first  place,  and 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  national  emergency,  at  least,  no  one  is 
barred  from  making  and  claiming  discoveries.  So  I  stake  out  my 
claim  and  present  this  "priceless  asset"  to  Lexington,  as  a  tourist 
objective  deluxe. 

The  Mentelle  House,  even  shorn  of  its  wings  theoretically  (but 
not  practically,  as  I  will  demonstrate  later  on)  adapts  itself  to  all 
claims.  The  Pinckards  conducted  their  school  in  a  very  small  brick 
cottage  on  East  Second  street  near  Spruce  in  the  1840's,  and  Sarah 
Pilcher  taught  her  school  as  late  as  1850  in  a  tiny  house  on  Third 
just  east  of  Limestone.  In  1820,  Charles  Buck,  well-to-do  partner 
of  Daniel  Bradford,  advertised  for  "genteel  boarders" — he  lived  in 
the  brick  cottage  on  West  Third  street  at  the  corner  of  Scott's  alley 
— take  a  look  at  it  sometime. 

Sameul  Ayres,  the  famous  silversmith  "settled  in  Lexington  in 
1786  and  before  fall  became  a  boarder  with  Col.  Robert  Patterson 
.  .  .  until  1791,"  he  deposed.  At  least  one  member  of  the  Lindsay 
family  also  boarded  with  Colonel  Patterson  and  family  off  and  on 
during  that  time — and  the  Town  Trustees  held  a  full  board  meeting 
there.  The  "house"  referred  to  is  "Patterson's  cabin"  now  on 
Transylvania  campus. 

The  size  of  old  houses  cannot  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
occupants. 

If  Mr.  Townsend  had  rested  his  case  with  the  summary  of  his 
own  inspections  and  deductions,  I  might  have  resorted  to  assump- 
tions also  in  replying,  merely  to  be  a  "good  fellow."  But  when  he 
introduced  the  deposition,  with  absolutely  no  proof,  of  one  who  ad- 
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mittedly  never  had  seen  the  house — Prof.  Rexford  Newcomb — yet 
makes  the  naked  statement  nevertheless  that  "this  house  could  not  have 
been  built  as  early  as  1805,"  obviously  it  was  time — and  opportunity 
— to  cite  documented  facts. 

About  a  year  ago  I  wrote  to  Prof.  Newcomb  concerning  his ' 
dates  and  data  on  some  Lexington  houses  which  conflicted  with 
the  record.  I  warmly  commended  his  great  contribution  to  Ken- 
tucky in  awakening  interest  in  her  treasures  of  this  nature.  His 
response,  as  I  had  suspected,  indicated  he  had  made  no  personal  re- 
search to  verify  his  data.  He  promised  to  answer  my  questions, 
but  thus  far  has  failed  to  do  so.  The  houses  I  asked  about  are  his 
"Thomas  January,  1806  (Benjamin  Gratz)  house,  built  neither  by 
Thomas  January  nor  in  1806;  "Thorn  Hill"  (a  misnomer)  ;  Brand's 
"Rose  Hill"  (as  to  date)  ;  "Ashland"  as  to  his  date  and  his  archi- 
tect) ;  "Llangollen"  (date  and  his  pictured  "original  doorway" — 
which  was  imported  from  a  Harrodsburg  house,  I  am  informed)  and 
Morrison  College,   1835 ! 

The  "qualifications"  of  an  1805  house  (and  one  no  older  than 
that  is  not  apt  to  have  logs  in  it)  outlined  by  Mr.  Townsend  evi- 
dently were  drawn  from  Prof.  Newcomb's  "Colonial-Second  Phase" 
period.  However,  that  period  was  dated  as  1767-1786,  long  before 
1805.  Prof.  Newcomb's  next  classification  is  "Kentucky  Georgian 
and  Federal,  1786-1820,"  in  which  period  of  time  this  house  would 
come,  but  distinctly  not  in  the  period  of  architecture  Prof.  New- 
comb described. 

Mr.  Townsend  has  supplied  the  answer,  unwittingly,  to  his 
enigma  about  his  "lost  house"  in  proving  it  was  the  one  which  Ber- 
nard J.  Treacy  occupied.  Casual  comparison  of  the  house  pictured 
above  (1882)  and  the  one  Mr.  Townsend  published  shows  they  are 
identical,  wings  and  all.  So,  as  a  title  lawyer  would  say,  all  that's 
needed  is  the  "chain". 

And  now  for  the  "chain" :  The  story  begins  with  the  suit  of 
John  May's  heirs  vs.  Mary  O.  Russell,  Thomas  Irvin  and  Jane 
(Todd),  his  wife  (Complete  Record  Book  G,  pl53)  over  the  "pond 
tract" — the  name  by  which  this  place  was  known  and  called  for 
about  a  century.  The  Mentelles  gave  their  small  part  of  it  the 
name  of  "Rosehill." 

The  "pond  tract"  was  acquired  under  preemption  warrant  (No. 
666)  issued  April  8,  1780,  "granted  to  Mary  Owen  Todd,  heir  at 
law  to  John  Todd,  dec'd,  assignee  of  John  May."  It  was  described 
as  "next  the  land  of  Jane  Todd"  ("Ashland")  and  between  "the 
Mansfield  tract"  (Gen.  Levi  Todd  House)  and  "the  town  limits." 
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Thomas  Irvin  and  wife,  Jane  (Col.  John  Todd's  widow),  and 
Mary  Owen  Russell,  only  child  of  Colonel  Todd,  divided  the  Todd 
estate.  The  partition  included  giving  "Ashland"  (400  acres)  to 
Todd's  widow  and  the  "pond  tract"  (1,000  acres)  to  Todd's  daugh- 
ter. The  latter  extended  from  a  point  200  feet  west  of  Northeastern 
Ave.  (then  the  town  limits)  to  and  including  the  "pond"  next  to 
the  Gen.  Levi  Todd  House. 

Robert  Megowan  purchased  the  acreage  on  the  north  side  of 
"Boone's  Road"  (Main  Street)  from  the  point  mentioned  above 
to  Forest  Avenue  (today).  James  Masterson  bought  the  next  acre- 
age, terminating  at  the  east  boundary  of  Mentelle  Park.  It  was 
from  one  of  the  Masterson  heirs  that  Waldemarde  Mentelle,  Jr., 
acquired  today's  Mentelle  Park. 

The  remainder,  still  called  the  "pond  tract,"  was  deeded  to  Ro- 
bert Wickliffe  by  his  wife,  Mary  Owen  Russell  Wickliffe,  on 
September  12,  1827,  (D.  B.  3,  p.  87).  "The  Duke"  July  5, 
1839,  confirmed  his  wife's  parole  many  years  since  and  without 
writing  to  the  five  acres  of  land  "as  a  residence"  for  the  Mentelles. 
The  1838-39  Directory  shows  their  residence  here. 

Robert  Wickliffe  devised  the  "pond  tract"  to  his  son-in-law, 
General  Preston  (1859)  and,  although  Waldemarde  Mentelle,  Jr., 
had  removed  to  (now)  Mentelle  Park,  Madame  Mentelle  still  was 
residing  here. 

Thank  the  Lord  both  Barney  and  Billy  Treacy  still  are  with  us 
to  identify  this  as  the  house  their  father  leased  from  General  Pres- 
ton, else  the  hallowed  domicile  probably  would  be  condemned  and 
ordered  razed  by  the  building  inspector  before  a  wind-storm  swept 
it  and  a  row  of  houses  with  it  down  Lincoln  Avenue.  After  reading 
Mr.  Townsend's  description,  I  hastily  telephoned  Barney  Treacy 
to  be  sure  I  had  the  right  house.  Here's  Mr.  Townsend's  descrip- 
tion: 

"This  modest  dwelling,  doubtless  pleasant,  comfortable  and, 
perhaps,  attractive  (a  customary  "aside"  to  the  jury)  during  the 
Treacy  years,  is  of  superficial,  unsubstantial  build.  Except  for  the 
chimneys,  no  part  of  it  is  brick,  no  part  stone,  or  logs  (why  should 
they  be?)  The  walls  are  thin  with  no  storm  siding — nothing  at  all 
— between  scantily  plastered  laths  and  studded  weatherboards,  and 
the  present  roof  is  of  modern  composition  (of  course).  The  laths 
themselves  are  sawed  poplar  instead  of  split  hickory  or  oak  as  us- 
ually seen  in  houses  really  old" — which  summarizes  fhe  now  fully 
discredited  junk-pile  perfectly — to  the  jury,  but  not  to  students 
of  early  houses. 
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Let's  see  if  General  Preston  had  such  a  detached  view  of  the 
old  Mentelle  home  when  he  leased  it  to  Mr.  Treacy — who  hy  the 
way,  considered  it  good  enough  in  which  to  entertain  the  President 
of  the  United  States  (Arthur),  and — significantly — his  secretary, 
Robert  Lincoln.  As  you  follow  along  with  the  text,  refer  to  the 
picture  above,  which  Ranck  published  in  1883,  sans  the  "giraffe, 
rhinoceros,"  etc.  I  can  guarantee  it  is  not  any  "distorted"  con- 
ception of  John  Lethem  in  1887,  and  has  no  zoo  substituted  for  Mr. 
Treacy 's  famous  trotting  horses.  As  Mr.  Treacy  ran  the  cut  with 
his  own  ad  in  a  Lexington  directory,  it  is  dollars  to  doughnuts  he 
had  it  made ;  approved  and  was  proud  of  it,  and  would  have  resented 
any  such  criticism  of  his  horses  as  quoted  above. 

Now,  follow  closely — even  the  train  fits  perfectly  into  the  pic- 
ture: 

To  get  properly  oriented,  start  with  a  lease  of  January  1,  1875, 
(D.  B.  54,  p.  79)  of  General  Preston  to  Wm.  L.  Alverson  for  the 
tract  back  of  Treacy 's — the  horizon  in  upper  right  corner.  It  was 
for  "two  tracts  of  land,  one  lying  on  the  Richmond  turnpike  about 
two  miles  from  Lexington  and  nearly  opposite  the  first  toll  gate 
(which  you  old-timers  remember  was  just  this  side  of  the  Stoll 
"Mansfield"  house)  bounded ;  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  east  side 
of  the  road,  where  the  plank  fence  strikes  it,  being  the  corner  of 
the  'Mentelle'  place,  leased  at  this  time  by  Preston  to  Simmons,  on 
which  is  the  trotting  track,  being  about  forty  poles  (660  feet)  from 
the  Toll  gate  in  the  direction  of  Lexington,  running  thence  along 
the  Richmond  Road  191  2/3  poles  to  the  corner  of  the  land 
leased  by  Wm.  Preston  to  Timothy  Anglin  (everyone  ought  to 
know  where  that  is,  if  they  read  the  article  on  "Ellerslie"), 
running  thence  with  Anglin's  division  fence  100^  poles  to  an- 
other corner  of  Anglin's  line,  running  thence  parallel  to  the  Rich- 
mond Road  189  poles  to  a  point  in  the  Southwardly  boundary 
of  the  Mentelle  place  to  a  stake  in  the  line  of  the  division  fence 
of  same  on  Simmons'  land,  common  corner  to  Anglin  and  Sim- 
mons, thence  running  with  Simmons'  fence  93^  poles  to  the 
beginning,  which  tract  contains  115  acres.  The  other  tract, 
lying  on  the  Big  Sandy  Railroad,"  etc.  (back  of  first  tract). 

Next,  lease  January  1,  1877,  General  Preston  to  Bernard 
J.  Treacy : 

"A  certain  tract  lying  on  the  Richmond  turnpike  about  one 
mile  South  of  the  City  of  Lexington  containing  about  160  acres, 
composed  of  the  lands  originally  leased  by  Wm.  Preston  to  R. 
Lowell  and  assigned  by  him  to  Simmons  containing  100  acres 
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and  also  the  field,  bounded  by  Richmond  turnpike,  the  lands  of 
Mentelle  (today's  Mentelle  Park)  and  Lowell's  farm  on  the 
Northern  line  of  Wickliffe's  Hill  (Rosehill)  .  .  .  and  also  the 
grass  lot  containing  16  or  18  acres  rented  last  year  to  Simmons 
for  $150." 

Under  this  three-year  lease,  Treacy  was  to  keep  and  use 
the  place  "as  a  grass  and  stud  farm  and  trotting  park."  The 
fences  were  "not  to  be  changed  or  altered  without  the  consent 
of  said  Preston"  and  Treacy  further  agreed  "to  keep  all  the 
houses,  buildings  and  enclosure  in  good  repair  and  condition 
for  the  habitation  of  first-class  tenants."  General  Preston, 
"as  soon  as  the  weather  permits  in  April  or  May"  was  to  make 
certain  necessary  repairs,  and  Treacy  was  "not  to  break  the  sod  in  the 
Road  field  lying  between  the  trotting  track  and  the  turnpike 
now  in  the  16-acre  grass  field,  nor  in  the  inclosures  of  the  house 
and  trotting  track."  Treacy  was  not  "to  sublet  the  premises, 
nor  any  portion  of  them"  and  agreed  to  "keep  the  stables, 
houses  and  all  other  buildings  and  structures  on  the  premises 
in  thorough  order  and  condition  and  to  surrender  same  in  such 
order."  In  case  of  destructive  fire,  "Treacy  shall  not  be  bound 
to  rebuild  the  same,  but  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  any  des- 
struction  of  sheds  or  smaller  buildings  other  than  the  dwelling 
house  or  stable  shall  give  such  right  of  abandonment  of  the 
leasehold." 

When  Mr.  Treacy  on  August  11,  1880,  renewed  the  lease 
for  five  years  (D.  B.  61,  page  387)  General  Preston  really  gave 
expression  to  his  appreciation  at  owning  the  historic  Mentelle 
dwelling. 

The  property  was  "a  certain  tract  of  land  lying  on  the  Rich- 
mond turnpike  about  one  mile  South  of  the  City  of  Lexington, 
known  as  the  Ashland  Park  Place,  bounded  on  the  North  by 
lands  of  Waldemar  Mentelle  (Mentelle  Park),  on  the  West  by 
the  Richmond  turnpike,  on  the  South  by  the  line  of  fence  com- 
mencing at  the  gate  near  the  corner  of  the  land  heretofore  lea- 
sed to  him  by  Wm.  Preston"  and  to  the  line  of  "the  Lexington 
and  Big  Sandy  Railroad."  (Compare  the  picture  above — this 
lease  was  for  five  years  from  Jan.  1,  1880,  to  Jan.  1,  1885.  The 
cut  evidently  was  made  in  1882 — it  was  indexed  in  Perrins' 
History  of  that  year  but  omitted  somehow,  and  actually  pub- 
lished by  Ranck  in  1883 — and  the  glorified  house  then  had 
wings  and  the  complete  contour  of  today.) 
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"It  is  expressly  agreed,"  the  five-year  lease  said,  "that  the 
house  and  grounds,  being  the  residence  and  lots  bounded  by 
the  Richmond  Turnpike,  from  the  yard  gate  and  fence  to  the 
stable  lane.  .  .  constituting  the  Homestead  lot  and  buildings 
between  the  stable  lot  and  turnpike,  shall  be  kept  in  excellent 
(sic)  and  no  shrubbery  or  plants  shall  be  injured  or  destroyed 
and  no  buildings  changed  or  altered  (and  was  he  proud  to  own 
the  Mentelle  House  and  the  Madame's  rose  garden  and  shrub- 
bery!) and  that  said  houses  shall  not  be  sublet  or  occupied  by 
any  other  person  or  persons  than  Bernard  J.  Treacy  and  his 
family,  and  if  he  the  said  Treacy  should  cease  to  occupy  the 
same,  William  Preston  reserves  the  right  to  re-enter  upon  the 
premises  and  resume  possession  of  the  said  residence  and  en- 
closures aforesaid  and  all  buildings." 

To  clear  up  the  evident  impression  of  past  searchers  for 
the  house  "opposite  The  Honble  Mr.  Clay's"  that  it  should  have 
been  opposite  Henry  Clay's  house,  reference  to  the  1877  atlas 
of  Fayette  County  shows  the  entrance  to  "Ashland"  as  exact- 
ly opposite  the  entrance  (now  Lincoln  Avenue)  to  a  house 
marked  thereon  "Gen.  Wm.  Preston,"  with  the  training  track 
back  of  it  just  as  pictured  above. 

Mr.  Townsend,  selecting  this  oversight  in  juxtaposition 
as  his  "trump  card"  to  discredit  the  Lincoln  Avenue  house, 
said : 

"We  have  only  to  cross  the  road  to  'The  Honble  Mr.  Clay's', 
to  observe  the  fallacy  of  any  such  assumption.  The  present 
'Ashland'  is  not  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Clay  lived  so  many 
years  and  where  his  funeral  was  held,  though  it  now  stands.  .  . 
on  the  original  foundation.  The  massive  walls  of  Mr.  Clay's 
mansion,  supposedly  designed  by  the  most  famous  architect  of 
his  day,  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  instead  of  weatherboards, 
laths  and  plaster — a  house  not  even  in  existence  when  the  Men- 
telles  moved  to  that  vicinity — succumbed  to  time  and  the  ele- 
ments more  than  eighty  years  ago." 

Don't  let  anyone  get  the  idea  that  any  Latrobe-built  (and 
Latrobe  did  not  build  it)  house  "succumbed  to  the  elements" 
in  some  fifty  years.  And  "Ashland"  was  there,  long  before 
Mentelle's  house — but  that's  another  story  which  can  be  chal- 
lenged when  my  proposed  book  is  published. 

Madame  Mentelle's  obituary  says  she  "died  at  Rosehill 
near  Lexington"  September  8,  1860,  and  that  "about  1805"  she 
"settled  at  the  place   from   which   she  was  carried   to  her  grave." 
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Who  occupied  the  place  during  the  war  has  not  been  revealed 
— possibly  no  one.  Right  after  the  war — "in  the  late  1860's" 
— Mr.  J.  M.  Roche  says  he  picked  potatoes  on  the  "pond"  tract 
and  that  there  was  no  training  tract  there  then — it  was  made 
by  Lowell.     From  there  on  the  "chain"  is  complete. 

Miss  Bessie  Conkwright,  in  her  pamplet  on  "History 
Shrines,"  has  the  paragraph:  "Waldemarde  Mentelle,  banker 
who  fled  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  had  a 
handsome  estate  opposite  Ashland,  dying  there  in  1846." 

Miss  Jo  Peter,  in  a  series  of  corrections,  marked  the  above 
item  and   commented : 

"Waldemarde  Mentelle  was  not  a  banker  and  had  not  a 
handsome  estate — in  fact  as  a  refugee  (Mentelle  was  very  poor) 
the  land  on  which  he  lived  in  'Rose  Cottage'  was  a  part  of  the 
Wickliffe  tract,  which  Mrs.  Wickliffe  gave  him  as  a  home  dur- 
ing his  lifetime." 

Miss  Peter  obviously  says  nothing  about  the  house  being 
"lost"  and  furthermore  calls  it  "Rose  Cottage."  Evidently  she 
was  thinking  of  the  small  house  instead  of  the  proper  name, 
as  given  in  the  obiutary — but,  boy,  isn't  that  a  ten  strike  to  re- 
fute Mr.  Townsend's  assumption  as  follows : 

"It  is  submitted  that  the  size  of  this  little  one  story  and 
a  half  dwelling  is  sufficient  alone  to  cast  grave  doubt  upon  its 
alleged  distinguished  past  and  places  the  burden  of  proof  heavily 
on  the  affirmative." 

Dr.  J.  H.  Dupre  tells  me  that  an  unpublished  writing  of 
Dr.  Robert  Peter  (Miss  Jo's  father)  in  Transylvania  College 
mentions  that  all  of  Waldemarde  Mentelle's  family  was  reared 
in  Rosehill — which  Miss  Peter  calls  a  "cottage — so  the  "evi- 
dence" which  Mr.  Townsend  strongly  emphasizes  after  his 
"grave  doubt"  quoted  above,  to  the  same  effect  identically,  at 
once  discounts  that  lengthy  deduction. 

Now,  as  to  the  "wings  and  all",  of  which  Mr.  Townsend 
makes  great  capital.     He  writes : 

"Mr.  William  J.  Treacy  says.  .  .  that  his  father  built  both 
of  the  wings  about  the  year  1885."  The  bold-faced  type  were 
Mr.  Townsend's,  to  end  all  argument. 

Mr.  Townsend,  in  assuming  that  the  cut  above  was  John 
Lethem's  of  1887,  evidently  considered  that  his  black-faced 
type  statement  was  a  "clincher" — else  why  the  black-faced  type? 
To  ease  his  mind  in  this  respect — and  surely  he  would  prefer  to 
learn  that  the  Mentelle  House  still  is  here  and  not  "lost"  as  he 
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contends — all  he  has  to  do  is  to  look  up  Ranck's  Guide  of  1883, 
from  which  the  above  was  taken — "wings  and  all." 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Townsend  concluded  his  article  with  a 
pointed  story,  I  shall  do  likewise : 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  organized  chambers  of  com- 
merce with  Mr.  Frank  P.  Chaffee,  an  old  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
man.  After  we  had  completed  a  chamber  of  commerce,  Mr. 
Chaffee  used  to  deliver  a  "pep"  speech  about  "advertising  your 
town."  He  coined  an  expression  that  "advertising  was  merely 
reiteration  and  more  reiteration." 

Since  I  started  two  and  one-third  years  ago  digging  into  the 
records  at  the  Court  House,  City  Hall  and  Lexington  Public 
Library  for  the  story  and  facts  about  Lexington's  old  houses,  I 
was  forced  to  the  conclusion  long  ago  that  Lexington's  history 
in  this  respect — dating  back  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  (to  its  genesis  apparently) — is  merely  "reiteration  and 
more  reiteration"  of  a  lot  of  guesses  that  mostly  have  proved 
to  be  erroneous. 

Finally,  anyone  who  undertakes  seriously  to  seek  out  old 
dwellings  in  this  historic  city,  with  its  "embarrassment  of  riches" 
along  that  line  soon  will  find  out  that  houses  built  in  1805  are 
no  rarity  at  all.  It's  the  ones  they're  building  today  that  will 
be  a  rarity  indeed  in  the  good  year  2077. 
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MR.  TOWNSEND: 

After  reading  Mr.  C.  Frank  Dunn's  article  of  April  6,  an- 
nouncing the  "discovery"  of  the  Mentelle  house — that  "color- 
ful Mary  Todd  Lincoln  shrine" — my  answer  to  it  and  his  reply 
of  last  Sunday,  many  Herald-Leader  subscribers  may  feel  as 
did  Lincoln  himself  when,  on  a  famous  occasion,  he  said  of  an- 
other "house":  "If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are  and  whi- 
ther we  are  tending,  we  could  better  judge  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it."  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  brief  rebuttal  to  chart  our 
bearings  so  that  we  may  know,  if  possible,  "where  we  are"  and 
the  public  then  may  "better  judge  what  to  do"  about  the  mark- 
ing and  preservation  of  Mr.  Dunn's  "tourist  objective  deluxe." 

In  his  reply  of  last  Sunday,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Dunn  still 
sails  in  a  fog  so  dense  and  dripping  that  he  is  unable  to  distin- 
guish "locality"  from  "site,"  "acreage"  from  "dwelling,"  "tract" 
from  "residence,"  or  the  corners  of  a  "place"  from  the  corners  of 
a  "house." 

In  my  article  of  May  25,  I  referred  to  the  Mentelle  deed 
from  R.  WicklifTe  and  wife,  recorded  July  5,  1839,  and  made  the 
mild  observation  that  all  that  could  be  said  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  was  that  in  1839  the  Mentelles  were  living,  and  had  lived 
for  many  years,  somewhere  on  "about  five  acres  of  land"  situated, 
as  the  deed  said,  "opposite  The  Honble.  Mr.  Clay's."  This  sincere 
opinion  was  expressed  objectively  and  impersonally,  but  with  that 
degree  of  apprehensive  diffidence  which  timid  persons  always  feel 
when  crossing  swords  with  an  adversary  so  formidable  that  he 
warningly  declares  he  does  not  "go  off  half-cocked." 

Now  what  additional  indentification  does  Mr.  Dunn  furnish 
in  his  reply?  He  says  that  I  "unwittingly"  supplied  the  answer 
by  proving  that  Bernard  J.  Treacy  occupied  the  house  more  than 
50  years  after  Mr.  Dunn  and  the  Mentelles  got  through  entertain- 
ing General  Lafayette  and  almost  that  long  after  Mary  Todd  went 
to  school. 

"Casual  comparison,"  he  says,  "of  the  house  pictured  above 
(1882)  and  the  one  Mr.  Townsend  published  shows  they  are  iden- 
tical, wings  and  all."  Certainly  they  are  identical,  to  the  extent 
that  they  relate  to  the  same  house.  Yet  Mr.  Dunn  "unwittingly" 
reflects  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  own  "discovery"  when  he  admits 
he  did  not  recognize  an  excellent  and  recent  photograph  of  it,  until, 
as    he    says,    "I    hastily   telephoned    Barney   Treacy   to   be   sure   i 
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had  the  right  house."  This  statement  makes  me  wonder  at 
his  criticism  of  Dr.  Newcomb,  who  is  chided  because  he  "admittedly 
had  never  seen  the  house,"  though  Dr.  Newcomb  had  seen  and  care- 
fully examined  the  very  photograph  which  Mr.  Dunn  admits  he 
did  not  recognize!  I  had  been  informed  that  Mr.  Dunn  had  never 
been  inside  the  house  and,  therefore,  knew  nothing  of  its  interior 
construction,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  apparently  Mr.  Dunn 
had  made  his  "discovery"  without  even  seeing  its  exterior. 

However,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  two  pictures  are 
of  the  "identical  house,"  Mr.  Dunn  reaches  probably  the  most 
remarkable  conclusion  ever  achieved  in  the  field  of  historical  in- 
vestigation, namely:  The  photograph  of  the  house  taken  in  1941 
and  the  sketch  of  the  same  house  made  in  1882  proves  that  this 
house,  "wings  and  all,"  was  standing  in  1805 !  Verily,  Mr.  Dunn's 
reasoning  on  this  point  is,  as  Lincoln  once  said,  "a  specious  and 
fantastic  arrangement  of  words  by  which  a  man  can  prove  a  horse- 
chestnut  to  be  a  chestnut  horse." 

We  then  come  to  Mr.  Dunn's  "chain  of  title,"  but  we  need 
only  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  looking  for  a  house,  not  merely 
a  tract  of  land.  He  starts  in  1780  with  a  thousand  acres  on 
the  Richmond  pike  and  quotes  elaborately  from  deeds  and  leases 
in  which  a  few  references  are  made  in  boundaries  to  the  "Mentelle 
place,"  yet  one  may  search  every  link  in  this  quoted  "chain"  with- 
out finding  the  faintest  description  of  any  house,  much  less  the 
particular  house,  which  is  now  presented  as  a  "priceless  asset 
to  Lexington." 

Aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  fact  that  three  small  bedrooms  were 
scarcely  adequate  for  Mr.  Mentelle,  Mrs.  Mentelle  and  three  adult 
daughters,  James  S.  Allen,  Gustave  Koerner  and  a  large  flock  of 
boarding  school  girls,  including  Mary  Todd,  Mr.  Dunn  announces, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reply,  that  he  "will  demonstrate"  that 
the  wings  were  a  part  of  the  original  house  which  he  claims  was 
built  at  least  136  years  ago. 

In  my  article  I  quoted  Mr.  William  J.  Treacy,  who  said  "his 
father  built  both  of  the  wings  about  the  year  1885."  In  a  flurry 
of  fancy  sparring,  Mr.  Dunn  attempts  to  discredit  Mr.  Treacy — a 
witness  as  disinterested  and  unbiased  as  he  is  unimpeachable — 
by  triumphantly  producing  "Ranck's  Guide"  of  1883  where  the 
distorted  engraving  of  this  house  appears,  as  it  does  in  Lethem's 
"Review,"  wings  and  all.  But  his  aim  is  by  no  means  equal  to  his 
agility,  and  his  attack  leaves  Mr.  Treacy  serenely  in  the  center 
of  the  ring  without  a  knuckle  having  touched  him ! 
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It  is  indeed  a  compliment  to  any  man's  memory  that  in  an 
attempt  to  recall  an  incident  of  no  special  concern  to  him  which 
occurred  more  than  50  years  ago  and  in  fixing  it  at  about  a 
certain  year,  he  should  not  vary  in  actual  time  more  than  two  or 
three  years.  Mr.  Treacy  has  lived  in  this  community  all  his  life, 
something,  unfortunately,  that  neither  the  writer  nor  Mr.  Dunn 
can  claim,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  what  happens  to 
Mr.  Dunn's  "wings"  in  the  public  mind  when  William  J.  Treacy 
says,  as  he  does  say,  that  he  was  16  or  17  years  old  when  these 
wings  were  built ;  that  he  will  make  oath  that  his  father,  Bernard  J. 
Treacy,  built  them  with  material  purchased  from  the  lumber  yard 
of  E.  R.  Spottswood  and  Son  on  East  Main  street ;  that  a  colored 
man,  Robert  Ramey,  did  the  carpenter  work,  and  that  one  of  these 
wings  was,  when  finished,  occupied  by  Mi ,  Treacy  as  his  bedroom. 

Did  the  Mentelle  residence  stand  opposite  the  entrance  to 
Ashland  or  opposite  the  residence  on  Ashland?  This  bothers  Mr. 
Dunn,  because  his  "discovery"  does  not  stand  either  opposite  the 
residence  on  Ashland  or  the  present  entrance  to  Ashland.  There- 
fore, he  asserts  that  the  Mentelle  house  was  not  opposite  the  Ash- 
land house,  but  opposite  the  old  entrance  which  was  a  long  way 
from  the  house  itself  and  across  from  what  is  now  Lincoln  avenue 
in  1877. 

All  I  have  ever  claimed,  or  anybody  else  claimed,  so  far  as 
I  know,  is  that  the  "five  acres  of  land"  on  which  the  Mentelle 
house  stood  was  situated  "opposite  The  Honble  Mr.  Clay's."  This 
is  what  the  Wickliffe  deed  says  and  this  very  language  was  quoted 
by  Mr.  Dunn  himself  in  his  original  article  before  the  water  got 
deep. 

Although  Mr.  Dunn  now  raises  an  issue  wholly  uninvolved 
heretofore,  we  might  breathe  a  little  life  into  his  strawman  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Gustave  Koerner  in  his  Memoirs 
says  that  the  Mentelles  "lived  in  a  country  house  right  opposite 
mr.  clay's  mansion" — not  opposite  his  entrance,  as  the  reader 
will  observe,  but  opposite  the  mansion  itself.  And,  since  Mr.  Dunn 
contends  that  "place"  means  "house,"  his  "entrance"  theory  is 
blocked  by  Margaret  Preston's  reference  in  her  will  (Will  Book  8, 
Page  421,    Fayette   county  clerk's   office)    to   "the   Mentelle   place 

OPPOSITE    TO    THE    RESIDENCE    ON     ASHLAND."       I     Commend    to     Mr. 

Dunn  the  wisdom  of  Lincoln's  maxim :  "Never  plead  what  you  need 
not,  lest  you  oblige  yourself  to  prove  what  you  cannot." 

Mr.  Dunn,  in  an  effort  to  bolster  up  "the  old  Mentelle  home," 
says  that  Bernard  J.  Treacy  "considered  it  good  enough  in  which  to 
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entertain  the  President  of  the  United  States  (Arthur)  and,  sig- 
nificantly, his  secretary,  Robert  Lincoln."  But,  again,  Mr.  Dunn 
runs  aground  in  the  fog  and  the  actual  facts  of  this  incident  fail 
to  support  his  claim. 

The  Lexington  Daily  Press  on  Wednesday  morning,  Aug.  1, 
1883,  announced  that  "at  12:45  a.  m.  yesterday,  President  Arthur, 
Secretary  Folger,  Secretary  Lincoln,  Postmaster  General  Gresham 
and  other  officials  reached  the  city"  on  their  way  to  the  Cotton 
Exposition  at  Louisville.  The  party  was  "escorted  to  the  parlors 
of  the  Phoenix  hotel,  where  an  informal  reception  was  held." 
After  the  "reception,  the  party  drove  out  to  Ashland  for  lunch"  and 
"remained  at  Ashland  until  3  o'clock,  when  they  returned  to  the 
city  and  again  an  informal  reception  was  held  at  the  Phoenix." 
When  the  "reception  was  over,  the  presidential  party  went  im- 
mediately to  their  train  and  were  soon  speeding  toward  Louisville." 

The  Press  then  said :  "Lexington  is  the  birthplace  of  Secretary 
Lincoln's  mother  and  he  met  here  Dr.  L.  B.  Todd  and  other  rela- 
tives. He  said  he  always  had  a  soft  place  in  his  heart  for  Ken- 
tucky and  Kentuckians  and  he  considered  it  a  glorious  state  and 
them  a  splendidly  manly  people." 

The  Lexington  Daily  Transcript  for  this  same  date  contains 
practically  the  same  account,  but  without  any  personal  reference 
to  Robert  Lincoln.  It  says :  "About  1  o'clock  the  president  and 
presidential  party  accepted  an  invitation  to  lunch  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  C.  McDowell  at  Ashland,  the  president  occupying  a  carriage 
with  Mrs.  Wickliffe  Preston" ;  that  "they  were  entertained  at 
Ashland  informally,  but  in  the  elegant  and  dignified  style  that 
would  alone  be  natural  with  the  host  and  hostess.  It  was  peculiarly 
fitting  that  they  should  have  spent  their  leisure  time  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  Clay  and  his  kinsmen ;"  that  the  president  and  his  party 
"went  out  to  see  the  fine  horses  at   Mr.   McDowell's  and  then 

WENT  ACROSS  THE  ROAD  FROM  THE  GROUNDS  OF  THAT  GENTLEMAN 
TO    SEE    THE    HORSES    OF    CAPT.    BARNEY    TREACY." 

Mr.  William  J.  Treacy  says  he  remembers  this  occasion  well 
and  that  his  father  served  liquid  refreshments  at  the  stables,  in- 
stead of  at  the  house,  because  he  did  not  consider  the  house  suit- 
able for  the  reception  of  a  president  of  the  United  States. 

So,  contrary  to  Mr.  Dunn's  claim,  the  presidential  party  actu- 
ally was  entertained,  not  at  the  "old  Mentelle  dwelling,"  but  at 
Ashland;  they  went  across  the  road,  not  to  see  the  house,  but  to 
see  the  horses,  and  Mr.  Treacy  selected  his  fine  stables,  not  the 
house,  as  the  place  "good  enough"  in  which  to  receive  "the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  and,  significantly,  his  secretary,  Robert 
Lincoln." 

The  intolerance  to  kindly,  constructive  criticism  exhibited  by 
my  long-time  and  truly  valued  friend,  Frank  Dunn,  in  the  present 
instance,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clings  to  his  house  and 
his  "wings,"  even  after  all  supports  have  fallen  away,  remind  me 
of  a  story  told  around  the  courthouses  in  central  Illinois  in  Lincoln's 
time. 

During  the  50's  the  lyceum  platform  became  exceedingly  pop- 
ular in  the  middle  west.  Noted  men  and  women  came  from  far  places 
to  deliver  addresses  on  cultural  subjects.  Even  local  talent  was 
pressed  into  service  and  Lincoln  himself  took  the  platform  with 
an  address  on  "Discoveries,  Inventions  and  Improvements."  A  rural 
judge  in  one  of  the  counties  of  the  old  Eighth  judicial  district  got 
himself  up  a  lecture  on  China  and  one  evening,  after  he  had  de- 
livered it,  a  lady  in  the  audience  said  to  him :  "Judge,  do  you  realize 
that  you  said  the  'Great  Wall'  of  China  was  a  mile  high?" 

"Did  I  say  that?"  inquired  the  judge. 

"You  most  certainly  did,"  she  replied. 

"Well,"  said  the  judge,  firmly,  "if  I  said  the  Great  Wall  of 
China  was  a  mile  high,  I  won't  take  off  ary  a  brick." 
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MONSIEUR  MENTELLE 


MADAME  MENTELLE 


MR.  DUNN: 

With  no  idea  or  intention  of  prolonging  indefinitely  the  de- 
bate between  my  good  friend,  Will  Townsend,  and  myself  over  the 
authenticity  of  the  Lincoln-avenue  house  as  the  Mentelle  School, 
I  submit  further  pertinent  records  herewith  for  the  clipping  files 
of  Judge  Charles  Kerr,  Mr.  J.  M.  Roche  and  other  historians  who 
have  expressed  a  deep  interest  in  the  material  developed  thus  far 
in  the  matter. 

I  started  to  use  the  expression  "lively  interest,"  but  thought 
it  might  be  construed  as  meaning  sympathetic,  after  recalling  the 
obituary  of  the  Rev.  James  Elliott,  of  Woodford  county,  whose 
"unexpected  departure"  March  30,  1824,  "filled  the  bosoms  of  an 
extensive  circle  of  acquaintances  with  lively  sorrow,"  according  to 
the  Reporter. 

The  principal  confusion  about  the  Mentelle  house  usually  traces 
back  to  the  dwelling  of  Waldemar  Mentelle  Jr.,  which  stood  in  the 
center  of  present-day  Mentelle  park.  This  house,  pictured  herewith, 
was  not  built  until  four  years  after  1854,  when  the  14  acres,  re- 
presenting the  eastern  end  of  old  James  Masterson's  100  acres 
which  descended  to  the  Metcalfe  heirs,  was  purchased  by  the  junior 
Mentelle. 

After  carefully  going  over  the  100-acre  tract  and  proving  by 
the  deeds  that  there  was  no  house  on  the  14  acres  when  Mentelle 
purchased  it,  full  confirmation  bobbed  up  in  the  following  ad  in 
the  Lexington  Observer  and  Reporter  Feb.  15,  1857. 

"The  subscriber  wishes  to  sell  fourteen  acres  of  land  (sic), 
situated  one  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Lexington  on  the  Richmond 
turnpike.  It  is  a  beautiful  location  for  a  country  residence  and 
would  make  a  fine  vegetable  garden ;  being  so  near  the  Lexington 
market.  Five  acres  are  well  timbered.  It  is  believed  there  could 
not  be  bought  in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington  or  in  Fayette  county 
a  more  desirable  piece  of  land.  Anyone  wishing  to  purchase  will 
please  call  at  the  foundry  of  Lanckhart,  Mentelle  &  Co.,  Lexington. 
"W.   Mentelle." 

This  scion  of  a  distinguished,  though  destitute,  family,  who 
dropped  the  "de"  and  signed  his  name  as  "Waldemar,"  was  in- 
clined toward  an  industrial  leadership  instead  of  an  academic  pro- 
fessorship. His  first  venture  was  in  1838  in  the  already  over-ex- 
panded field  of  hemp  manufacturing,  financed  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  Thomas  H.  Clay.     Long  before  that  year,  Col.  Thomas  Hart, 
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John  W.  Hunt,  David  Dodge,  John  Brand,  Col.  James  Morrison 
and  others  had  made  fortunes  in  the  operation  of  "ropewalks"  and 
retired  or  died.  Almost  every  block  outside  of  Lexington's  com- 
pact down-town  business  district  had  had  its  "rope-walk"  in  those 
halcyon  days.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  staid  old  Transylvania 
University  had  been  flanked  on  either  side  by  such  an  industry. 
John  Kearns  had  a  "rope-walk"  on  Market  street  from  Second  to 
Third,  with  his  hemp  house  in  Dr.  W.  O.  Bullock's  present  front 
yard.  Thomas  January  still  was  operating  one  established  in  1788 
along  Mill  street  from  Second  to  Third,  with  a  hemp  house  where 
the  Gen.  John  H.  Morgan  home  stands.  There  were  only  two 
remaining  in  town  in  1838,  however:  James  Hamilton's  on  Transy's 
present  Broadway  campus  between  Third  and  Fourth  and  Robert 
Hamilton's  in  the  next  block  between  Third  and  New  streets. 
The  latter — the  last  to  survive — was  in  the  same  location  a  half- 
century  later  and  is  recalled  by  the  elder  generation  of  today  as 
the  Frazer  and  Winston  factory. 

So,  this  industry  was  on  the  wane  when  Thomas  H.  Clay 
advertised  in  December,  1838,  that  he  and  Waldemar  Mentelle 
had  "associated  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  manufact- 
uring hemp  into  bale  rope,  upon  the  farm  of  said  Clay,  two  miles 
from  Lexington  upon  the  old  Maysville  road."  Clay's  farm  of 
"375  acres,  Bryan's  Station  road,  3^  miles,"  was  listed  in  McCabe's 
1838  directory. 

Ten  years  later,  Waldemar  Mentelle  launched  into  the  foundry 
business.  Joseph  Lanckart  took  him  into  partnership  (Lanckart, 
Mentelle  and  Lanckart)  and  in  1848  they  purchased  Samuel 
McMeekin's  machine  shop  on  Short  street,  next  to  the  south  cor- 
ner of  Short  and  Spring  streets.  They  bought  the  adjoining 
corner  property,  through  to  Main  street,  in  1852  from  Samuel 
Shivel's  heirs.  The  next  year  they  sold  a  one-third  interest  in 
Lanckart,  Mentelle  and  Company,  to  John  S.  Wilson  for  a  cash 
consideration  plus  a  brick  dwelling,  "built  by  John  Marsh,"  adjoin- 
ing the  foundry  on  the  east. 

This  dwelling  acquisition  is  an  important  item  in  this  story,  as 
in  all  probability  Waldemar  Mentelle  resided  there  until  he  de- 
cided to  build  in  what  is  today  Mentelle  park.  Witness  his  ad 
quoted  above  of  February,  1857,  in  which  he  said  to  "call  at  the 
foundry  of  Lanckart,  Mentelle  &  Co."  In  February,  1859,  which 
well  could  place  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  house  that  for- 
merly stood  in  Mentelle  park,  Mentelle  and  Joseph  Lanckart  sold 
their  two-thirds  interest  in  the  Short  street  dwelling  to  the  widow 
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and  children  of  William  Lanckart — the  Lanckart  in  the  original  firm. 

After  Joseph  Lanckart's  death,  his  widow  sued  Mentelle  for  the 
foundry  property  and  it  was  sold  at  public  auction  May  1,  1873, 
by  court  order.  Mentelle  bought  it  for  $9,000  and  two  years  later 
sold  it  to  G.  W.  Vaughn  for  $4,500. 

Waldemar  Mentelle  evidently  had  no  means  except  such  as  he 
accumulated  through  his  own  industry.  He  purchased  only  two 
residential  lots  in  his  lifetime — the  14  acres  now  Mentelle  park  and 
a  small  lot  in  Bruce's  addition  on  North  Market  street — both  for 
speculation.  His  ad  shows  that  he  bought  the  14  acres  for  specu- 
lation, and  the  record  of  his  Brucetown  lot  (purchased  in  1865 
for  $100  and  sold,  unimproved,  in  1887  by  Miss  Rose  Mentelle 
for  $80)  is  sufficient  for  that. 

Mentelle  issued  a  mortgage  on  his  residence  in  1871  or  1872, 
and  another  in  1874.  The  latter,  to  his  sister,  Louisa  Theobald 
(wife  to  Griffin  P.  Theobald,  prominent  merchant),  is  the  more 
important,  as  it  indicates  he  came  out  of  his  foundry  operations  at 
"the  little  end  of  the  horn"  and  apparently  was  in  financial  distress. 

After  the  death  of  the  Mentelles,  the  Mentelle  Company,  a 
corporation,  purchased  the  14  acres  and  residence  for  $13,039.  The 
deed  was  made  by  Thomas  H.  Clay  and  wife,  Annie  Gratz  Clay, 
of  Lexington ;  Charlotte  Vimont,  unmarried,  of  Bourbon  county ; 
Henry  B.  Clay  and  wife,  Nannie  B.  Clay  and  Henry  B.  Clay, 
trustees  under  the  will  of  Rose  Mentelle;  Henry  B.  Clay  Jr.,  and 
wife,  Fannie  M.  Clay;  Mary  Clay  Kenner  and  husband;  William 
D.  Kenner,  of  Hawkins  county,  Tenn. ;  Elsie  Clay  McDowell  and 
husband,  Henry  C.  McDowell  of  Lynchburg,  Va. — "the  said  Henry 
B.  Clay  Jr.,  Elsie  McDowell  and  Mary  C.  Kenner  being  the  only 
children  and  heirs  of  Henry  B.  Clay." 

The  impression  that  the  house  that  stood  in  present-day 
Mentelle  park  was  the  "school"  fooled  as  eminent  a  Kentucky  his- 
torian as  Judge  Charles  Kerr,  who  recently  wrote  this  letter : 

"I  can  hardly  realize  there  is  no  one  in  Lexington  that  can 
remember  where  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  went  to  school.  You 
and  Townsend  have  pretty  well  exhausted  all  documentary  evidence. 
I  somehow  got  the  impression,  apparently  erroneously,  that  the 
Mentelle  school  was  in  the  one-story  brick  in  what  was  Mentelle 
park.  This  impression  is  the  result  of  an  experience  soon  after 
I  was  married,  when  I  inspected  the  Mentelle  park  house  with  a 
view  of  buying  it,  but  it  was  then  so  far  beyond  the  mule  car  line 
that  I  abandoned  the  idea.  From  a  financial  standpoint  I  made 
a  mistake.     It  is  my  recollection  someone  told  me  that  was  where 
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the  Mentelles  had  their  school.  I  think  it  seems  reasonably  certain 
that  Rose  Hill  was  the  Rose  Hill  of  the  Mentelle  cottage." 

That  should  dispose  of  the  Mentelle  park  house  tradition 
forever.     Now  to  complete  the  story  of  Rosehill : 

The  obituary  of  Mrs.  Mentelle  vaguely  stated  that  she  had 
taken  up  her  residence  at  Rosehill  "about  1805."  The  house  prob- 
ably was  there  in  1805,  but  Mrs.  Mentelle  was  not,  as  John  Dye 
was  the  occupant  when  he  staged  an  "elegant  ball"  on  July  4,  1808, 
advertised  in  the  Reporter  as  follows : 

"4th  of  july.  This  is  to  inform  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of 
Lexington  and  its  vicinity  that  on  the  fourth  of  july,  I  propose 
having  an  elegant  ball  at  the  big  pond.  All  those  that  will  favor 
me  with  their  company  on  that  day  shall  be  entertained  in  the 
handsomest  manner.     John  Dye." 

Thoroughly  identifying  the  place  (if  the  "Big  Pond"  name, 
which  I  cited  from  records  over  and  over  in  previous  articles  does 
not  do  so)   is  the  following  ad  in  the  same  issue : 

"notice:  Whereas  we  have  rented  of  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Russell 
her  farm  known  by  the  name  of  the  big  pond  and  have  received 
from  her  full  power  to  exercise  every  act  of  ownership  over  the 
same  ....  This  is  therefore  to  forbid  any  person  whatever  from 
fishing    or   fowling    on    said    farm    in   future    without    our    leave. 

JOHN   DYE.      OB:    CARTER." 

In  November  and  December  of  that  same  year,  the  famous 
Mrs.  Beck  advertised : 

"Lexington  Academy  and  Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies. 
Mrs.  Beck  takes  the  liberty  of  informing  her  friends  and  the  pub- 
lick  that  she  has  engaged  Mrs.  Mentelle  to  teach  French  in  her 
Academy,  and  flatters  herself  that  as  the  talents  of  Mrs.  M.  are 
well  known,  that  some  prompt  encouragement  will  be  given  .... 
Mrs.  M.  has  been  engaged  by  Mrs.  B.  for  some  time,  but  indisposi- 
tion has  prevented  her  attendance  and  its  being  announced  to  the 
public." 

A  careful  search  of  the  old  newspaper  files  at  the  Lexington 
public  library  from  1805  to  1838  revealed  no  ad  whatever  of  the 
Mentelle  school.  The  file  of  the  Lexington  Public  Advertiser  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Roche  carried  the  ad  in  1820.  cited  heretofore  in  this 
discussion,  of  Mrs.  Mentelle  wherein  she  said  registration  could 
be  made  at  Mr.  Worsley's  on  Jordan's  Row  where  Mrs.  Beck  for- 
merly had  had  her  school  and  continued  until  she  removed  in  1822. 
The  latter  indicates  that  the  Mentelle  school  started  that  year, 
although   according   to  the  obituary   and   judging   from   the   school 
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ad,  Mrs.  Mentelle  had  then  heen  residing  opposite  Ashland  for  some 
time. 

And  now  to  take  up  the  gap  after  Mrs.  Mentelle's  death: 
Mrs.  Margaret  Preston,  inexperienced  in  business  affairs  and 
up  to  this  time  the  recipient  twice  of  reports  that  her  husband, 
General  William  Preston,  had  been  killed  in  the  Confederate  line 
of  battle,  inserted  the  following  notice  in  the  Observer  and  Reporter 
Dec.  3,   1862: 

"Fayette  Farm  For  Rent.  I  will  lease  for  a  year  or  a  term  of 
years  my  farm  on  the  Richmond  turnpike  near  Lexington,  con- 
taining about  1,600  acres  and  known  as  the  Ellerston  Farm  (cor- 
rected in  the  next  issue  to  Ellerslie  Farm).  Persons  wishing  to 
rent  are  invited  to  examine  the  place  and  call  on  me  in  Lexington. 
I    will    divide   my    farm    so    as    to    suit    renters.      mrs.    Margaret 

PRESTON." 

Ellerslie  Farm  comprised  only  235  acres,  so  Mrs.  Preston 
evidently  grouped  the  Big  Pond  and  Mocking  Bird  Valley  tracts  of 
Preston's  (formerly  Todd-Russell- Wickliffe's)  under  that  name. 
While  mentioning  Ellerslie,  for  the  benefit  of  those  seeking  the 
graves  of  Revolutionary  War  soldiers,  when  John  T.  Mason  Jr. 
(then  residing  there)  purchased  Ellerslie  "whereon  Gen.  Levi  Todd 
resided  at  the  time  of  his  decease,"  the  deed  (1817)  reserved  "the 
burying  ground  where  the  said  Levi  Todd  and  others  of  the 
family  are  buryed"  of  one-half  acre.  This  graveyard,  the  late 
Capt.  Tom  Clay  told  Viley  McFerran,  is  back  of  the  Ellerslie 
house  a  short  distance. 

Mrs.  Preston's  ad  still  was  running  in  July,  1863,  and  it  is 
unlikely  anyone  rented  any  part  of  the  farm  fronting  the  much- 
fought-over  Richmond  pike  during  the  war.  It  had  been  rented 
earlier  in  1862,  however,  by  John  Dean,  who  advertised  June  4: 

"Pasturage — I  will  pasture  by  the  month  at  the  farm  of  Mrs. 
William  Preston  on  the  Richmond  turnpike  near  Lexington  any 
kind  of  stock.  The  grass  is  of  the  best  quality.  Apply  to  John  B. 
Payne,  Jr.,  or  to  me." 

Those  familiar  with  the  history  of  General  William  Preston 
know  that  after  the  war  he  escaped  to  Cuba,  whence  he  went  to 
England  and  then  to  Canada,  where  he  met  his  family,  banished 
long  before  by  the  federal  government.  He  finally  went  to  Wash- 
ington, saw  General  Grant,  who  got  him  a  pardon,  and  returned 
to  Lexington.  The  first  indication  that  he  had  resumed  his  affairs 
in  Kentucky  was  a  lease  to  Timothy  Anglin  in   1867  for  Ellerslie. 
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Then  follows  the  lease  to  Richard  Lowell  (assigned  to  William 
Simmons  and  by  him  to  Bernard  J.  Treacy)  of  Rosehill. 

Mrs.  H.  K.  McAdams  has  contributed  the  following  interesting 
data  concerning  the  house  on  Lincoln  avenue,  furnished  by  her 
sister,  which  verifies  Mr.  Townsend's  information  that  the  wings 
were  added  by  Bernard  J.  Treacy : 

Mrs.  McAdams'  father,  W.  H.  Wilson,  was  residing  here  in 
1872  when  he  induced  the  Simmons  brothers  (William  L.  and 
Ephraim),  of  New  York,  to  set  up  "Ashland  Park  Stock  Farm"  in 
partnership  with  him.  Mr.  Wilson  built  the  trotting  track  back  of 
the  residence.  The  Simmons  brothers  brought  the  famous  George 
Wilkes  and  Honest  Allen  here  to  the  stud.  Treacy,  as  General 
Preston's  lease  to  him  stated,  succeeded  Simmons,  and  undoubtedly 
added  the  wings  to  the  house,  as  they  were  not  there  during  Mr. 
Wilson's  occupancy. 

Mrs.  McAdams'  sister  made  a  drawing  of  the  house  as  she 
well  remembered  it — just  as  it  is  today,  minus  the  wings.  She  took 
exception  to  the  claim  that  it  is  an  unsubstantial  dwelling,  citing 
the  fact  that  a  mare  strayed  into  the  house  one  day  and  was  about 
to  try  to  ascend  the  stairway,  the  rail  of  which  was  a  fine,  carved, 
fragile  work,  when  members  of  the  family  coaxed  her  outside.  She 
said  the  house  was  very  substantially  built. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  bits  of  her  description  was  that 
of  the  "Lilac  Walk."  The  "very  tall  lilacs,"  in  beds  "six  feet 
wide"  furnished  one  of  the  many  ornamental  effects  around  the 
dwelling  that  had  every  ear-mark  (the  author's  comment)  of  the 
handiwork  of  Madame  Mentelle,  whose  "Rosehill"  was  a  pleasing 
picture,  standing  on  the  abrupt  hill  it  still  surmounts  just  off  of 
the  "Richmond  Road."  She  described  the  roadway  entrance  up 
the  abrupt  hill  and  turning  immediately  to  the  house  front.  All  of 
this  is  pictured  perfectly  in  the  1877  map,  showing  the  Mentelle 
entrance  way  exactly  opposite  the  "Ashland"  entrance  way,  which 
even  middle-aged  Lexingtonians  remember  as  being  farther  from 
the  house  than  present  Sycamore  road. 

However,  documentary  evidence  has  been  asked  for,  and  here 
it  is: 

The  record  that  dispels  all  doubt  and  supposition  as  to  whether 
the  present  house  on  Lincoln  avenue,  now  admittedly  the  residence 
of  the  Wilsons  (Simmons'  lease)  and  the  Treacys,  is  actually  the 
"Rosehill"  of  Mentelle  school  days  may  be  found  in  Deed  Book 
54,  page  79,  Fayette  County  Court — the  lease  by  General  William 
Preston  to  William  L.  Alverson  Jan.  1,  1875. 
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This  lease  was  for  a  115  acre  tract  between  the  former  Men- 
telle  place  and  Ellerslie,  including  a  dwelling,  recalled  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Roche,  that  stood  well  back  from  the  Richmond  Road  beyond  the 
Mentelle  residence  and  was  the  scene  in  the  late  1870's  of  a  moon- 
light fete,  staged  by  Mr.  Chevalier  with  French  costumes. 

The  tract,  General  Preston  stated,  was  "on  the  Richmond 
turnpike  road,  about  two  miles  from  Lexington  and  nearly  oppo- 
site the  first  toll-gate."  The  boundary  line  was  described  as  "com- 
mencing at  a  point  on  the  East  side  of  the  road  where  the  plank 
fence  strikes  it,  being  the  corner  of  the  'Mentelle'  place  leased 
at  this  time  by  Preston  to  Simmons,  on  which  is  the  Trotting  track 
being  about  40  poles  from  the  Toll  gate  in  the  direction  of  Lex- 
ington, running  thence  along  the  Richmond  road  191  2-3  poles  to 
the  corner  of  the  land  leased  by  Wm.  Preston  to  Timothy  Anglin." 
It  then  ran  at  right  angle  along  Anglin's  fence  100  1-2  poles, 
again  at  right  angle  "nearly  parallel  to  the  Richmond  Road  189  poles 
to  a  point  in  the  Southwardly  boundary  of  the  Mentelle  place  to 
a  stake  in  the  line  of  the  division  fence  of  same  near  a  large 
locust  tree  on  Simmons'  land,  thence  running  with  Simmons'  fence 
93  1-2  poles  to  the  beginning."  General  Preston's  meticulous 
description  of  the  point  of  beginning,  as  well  as  of  ending,  where  he 
uses  the  names  of  Mentelle  and  Simmons  synonymously,  should 
convince  the  most  pertinacious  "conscientious  objector"  of  the 
validity  of  the  Mentelle  house  on  Lincoln  avenue. 

Merely  to  discover  that  such  a  valuable  historical  relic  re- 
mained today,  in  this  age  of  spirited  community  competition  for 
rare  tourist  attractions  and  a  lucrative  community  income  from 
them,  was  not  enough.  To  capitalize  it,  once  authenticated  beyond 
reasonable  dispute,  was  the  next  thing,  so  by  some  tall  last-minute 
hustling  the  writer  had  it  listed  on  Page  8  of  the  beautiful  new  Ken- 
tucky  Highway  Commission  booklet,   under  "Lexington." 

This  handsome  all-rotogravure  brochure — a  half  million  copies 
published — is  being  distributed  now  to  every  state  in  the  union. 
You  might  try  to  compute,  when  you  have  time,  the  potential  value 
of  that  free  ad  in  500,000  deluxe  booklets  designed  to  attract 
visitors  and  their  vacation  spending  money  to  Lexington.  If  I 
had  possessed  a  picture  of  the  Lincoln  avenue  house  at  the  time, 
I  would  have  had  it  included  in  the  state  publicity  booklet,  but  I 
found  long  ago,  in  trying  to  keep  up  with  pictures  for  the  more 
than  400  old  houses  I  planned  to  include  in  my  book,  no  one  but  a 
banker  could  afford  that  many.  The  book,  by  the  way,  has  been 
postponed  indefinitely,  on  account  of  the  "national  emergency"  and 
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in  the  meantime  Mr.  Townsend  has  generously  presented  me  with 
his  picture  of  the  Lincoln  avenue  house,  so  that's  one  more  to  go  in 
the  book  when  the  "war  is  over." 

In  the  meantime,  don't  place  too  much  dependence  in  tradi- 
tions and  even  alleged  history  about  Lexington's  old  houses  and 
sites.  Lexington's  most  famous  historian,  for  instance,  wrote  that 
Postlethwait's  inn  was  "a  low-roofed,  weather-boarded  old  inn, 
with  a  stile  block,"  which  is  pure  fiction  and  completely  contrary  to 
the  fact.  It  was  a  brick  building,  described  when  offered  for  sale  in 
1794,  and  again  described  in  Postlethwait's  purchase  in  the  same 
manner.  There  never  has  been  other  than  a  brick  building  where 
the  Phoenix  stands. 
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MR.  TOWNSEND: 

In  his  article  of  last  Sunday  on  the  Mentelle  house,  Mr.  C. 
Frank  Dunn  says  that  he  has  no  intention  of  prolonging  our 
debate.  Of  course,  this  discussion  has  already  extended  to  ridicu- 
lous length,  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  when  it  shall  end.  Mr. 
Dunn  can  make  it  easy  on  himself,  or  otherwise,  as  he  may  prefer. 
Freely  admitting  all  sincerity  and  good  intentions,  the  plain,  un- 
varnished truth  is  that  this  house,  as  a  shrine,  is  a  fraud  and  I 
shall  continue  to  denounce  it  as  a  fraud  so  long  as  its  authenticity 
is  asserted. 

I  have  carefully  read  Mr.  Dunn's  article  of  last  Sunday  and 
if  it  contains  one  single  solitary  fact  in  support  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  any  house,  much  less  the  particular  house  under  considera- 
tion, I  am  utterly  unable  to  find  it.  Mr.  Dunn  devotes  almost  two 
columns  to  a  subject  which  has  never  in  any  degree  whatsoever 
been  at  issue  between  us.  He  says  that  the  house  occupied  by  W. 
Mentelle  Jr.  is  not  the  house  where  the  boarding  school  was.  Not 
only  have  I  made  no  such  claim  in  this  discussion,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Gustave  Koerner,  even  the  Lincoln  Avenue 
house  is  too  far  below  the  residence  on  Ashland  to  be  the  original 
Mentelle  house. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Dunn's  process  of  reason- 
ing. Is  it  possible  that  one  can  prove  a  certain  house  to  be  the 
"right"  house  by  proving  other  houses  to  be  the  "wrong"  house? 
I  submit  that  this  long  dissertation  on  the  house  of  W.  Mentelle 
Jr.   is   wholly   irrelevant   hereto. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  know  that  Mr.  Dunn  finally 
drops  his  "wings,"  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has  hereto- 
fore presented  them  to  the  public  as  a  "tourist  objective  de  luxe." 
After  his  position  had  been  repeatedly  shelled,  he  now  admits  that 
the  wings  of  this  house  were  added  by  Mr.  Treacy,  just  as  Mr. 
William  J.  Treacy  said  they  were,  in  the  early  '80's.  Thus,  we 
not  only  have  a  vindication  of  Mr.  Treacy  but  a  corroboration  of 
Dr.  Rexford  Newcomb.  the  authority  on  old  Kentucky  architect- 
ure, who  was  quoted  in  my  original  article  as  saying :  "This  house 
could  not  have  been  built  as  early  as  1805.  In  fact,  if  the  present 
exterior  is  the  original,  it  could  not  have  been  built  before  the 
late  50's  and  my  guess  is  the  main  part  belongs  to  the  late  60's. 

THE    WINGS    ARE,    OF    COURSE,     MANIFESTLY     LATER." 
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Again,  Mr.  Dunn  flourishes  alleged  documentary  evidence 
which  he  says  is  sufficient  to  "convince  the  most  pertinacious  con- 
scientious objector  of  the  validity  of  the  Mentelle  house  on  Lin- 
coln Avenue."  But  in  the  examination  of  this  documentary  evi- 
dence, as  I  have  heretofore  stated,  "we  need  only  to  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  looking  for  a  house,  not  merely  a  tract  of  land."  This 
evidence,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  is  merely  a  description  of  a 
tract  of  land  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  "corner  of  the 
Mentelle  place"  and  to  the  "southwardly  boundary  of  the  Mentelle 
place."  But,  although  the  description  mentions  "a  toll  gate,"  "a 
plank  fence,"  "a  large  locust  tree,"  there  is  not  the  slightest  men- 
tion, must  less  description,  of  any  house.  According  to  Mr. 
Dunn's  original  article,  the  Simmons  lease  from  General  Preston 
contained  approximately  160  acres  of  land  opposite  Ashland  and 
no  person,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  denied  that  these  160  acres 
included  somewhere  the  five  acres  of  land  originally  occupied  by 
the  Mentelles.  This  is  the  most  that  can  possibly  be  said  for  the 
alleged  evidence  which  Mr.  Dunn  says  authenticates  the  Lincoln 
Avenue  house   "beyond   reasonable   dispute." 

The  reader  will  recall  that  the  Mentelles  lived  on  lands  owned 
by  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Russell,  later  Mrs.  Robert  Wickliffe.  Since 
this  discussion  began,  I  have  located  a  portion  of  a  court  file  which, 
instead  of  vague  references  to  boundaries,  sheds  direct  light  upon 
the  houses  located  on  the  Richmond  pike  property  of  Mrs.  Wick- 
liffe as  they  existed  in  the  year  1826  and  prior  thereto.  Mrs. 
Wickliffe  died  in  1844  and  in  1854  a  suit  was  filed  in  the  Fayette 
Circuit  Court  by  the  Todd  heirs  against  her  husband,  Robert 
Wickliffe,  alleging,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  induced  Mrs. 
Wickliffe  to  convey  to  him  her  large  estate  without  adequate  con- 
sideration and  asking  for  a  cancellation  of  the  deeds.  On  Oct. 
17,  1854,  Robert  Wickliffe  filed  under  oath  his  answer  in  the 
Fayette  Circuit  Court,  in  which  he  recited  at  length  the  condi- 
tion of  Mrs.  Wickliffe's  property  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  to 
her  in  1826  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  conveyance  of 
her  property  to  him  following  their  marriage. 

On  pages  24  and  25  of  this  answer  Robert  Wickliffe  said : 
"At  the  time  defendant  inter-married  with  Mrs.  Wickliffe,  and 
for  some  time  before,  he  had  made  the  Ellerslie  farm  his  residence 
and  had  made  considerable  and  extensive  improvements  upon  it 
intending  it  to  be  his  residence  and  that  of  his  family  for  life. 
It  is  situated  two  miles  from  the  City  of  Lexington  on  the  Rich- 
mond turnpike  adjoining  the  lands  of  Mrs.  Wickliffe  on  two  sides. 
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He  had  added  to  the  ancient  and  respectable  building  of  the  late 
General  Todd  an  additional  building  then  not  entirely  finished 
which  since  finished  constitutes  altogether  a  large  and  valuable  farm 
house.  He  had  added  stables,  barns  and  quarters  for  servants  so  that 
the  entire  improvements  he  conceived  could  be  worth  little  less 
than  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  farm  consisted  of  251  acres 
of  land  and  he  thinks  would  have  sold  then  for  twenty  thousand 
dollars  and  now  worth  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars— at  least  this  defendant  would  not  take  less  than  thirty  thousand 
dollars  for  it.  It  was  mostly  in  grass  and  pasture  lands  and  in 
a  state  of  good  preservation  in  every  respect.  Its  water,  tim- 
ber and  stone  rendered  it  of  essential  and  necessary  value  to 
Mrs.  Wickliffe's  lands  as  her  lands  were  in  some  part  destitute 
of   timber  and   stone  and   permanent   water,     the  land  of   mrs. 

WICKLIFFE    WAS,    AS     HAS     BEEN    DESCRIBED,     IN    GREAT    DISREPAIR 

NOT  A  HOUSE  BUT  ONE  THAT  A  HUMAN  BEING  COULD  LIVE  COM- 
FORTABLY IN  AND  THAT  WAS  BURNT  DOWN  BEFORE  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS. 
WICKLIFFE." 

If  the  Mentelles,  as  Mr.  Dunn  says,  lived  on  Mrs.  Wickliffe's 
land  prior  to  1826  and  if,  as  Robert  Wickliffe  swears,  there  was 
only  one  house  on  this  land  fit  for  human  habitation,  since  it 
is  well  known  that  Mrs.  Wickliffe  herself  never  lived  on  this  land, 
it  would  seem  clear  that  this  house  was  the  Mentelle  house.  And 
if  this  be  true,  then  the  Mentelle  School  house,  according  to 
Robert  Wickliffe,  burned  down  prior  to  Mrs.  Wickliffe's  death 
■which  was  in  the  year  1844,  eight  years  after  Mary  Todd  finished 
school! 

But,  in  any  event,  we  finally  come,  as  all  of  us  must,  to  the 
end  of  the  trail.  "By  tall,  last  minute  hustling,"  Mr.  Dunn 
has  had  the  Lincoln  Avenue  house  listed  in  "the  beautiful  new 
Kentucky  Highway  Commission  booklet."  Well,  that  ought  to 
make  everything  all  right.  Cold,  austere,  historical  facts  disinte- 
grate and  vanish  beneath  a  devastating  avalanche  of  "500,000 
de  luxe  booklets  designed  to  attract  visitors  and  their  vacation 
spending  money  to  Lexington." 

And  I  hope  I  am  living  when  the  first  bus  load  of  eager, 
wide-eyed  tourists  arrive  at  this  "colorful  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
shrine."  Of  course,  the  "daddy"  of  this  "discovery" — stepping 
lightly  over  a  modern  floor,  through  a  modern  doorway  cut  with 
a  modern  saw  and  built  with  modern  nails,  on  to  a  modern  porch 
— will  welcome  the  "constituency"  and  "their  vacation  spending 
money"  to  this   136  year  old  structure!     He  will  announce  at  the 
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very  beginning  that  there  is  such  a  strong  historical  affinity 
between  him  and  this  house  that  he  discovered  it  literally  "sight 
unseen ;"  that  he  proclaimed  its  existence  to  the,  world  and  en- 
gaged in  a  lengthy  discussion  as  to  its  identity  without  being  able 
to  recognize  a  recent  photograph  of  it ;  without  ever  having  been 
inside  the  house ;  and  without  ever  having  made  any  examination 
whatsoever  of   the  kind  and   nature  of   its  construction. 

He  will  explain  that,  except  for  the  wings,  this  house  "actu- 
ally remains  today  untouched" — just  as  it  stood  in  those  infant 
years  of  the  19th  century  when  funeral  wreaths  still  were  green 
upon  the  grave  of  George  Washington.  He  will  refer  briefly 
but  feelingly  to  General  Lafayette's  visit  there  and  to  the  reunion 
with  his  expatriated  countrymen  as  sadly  sweet  as  the  efflores- 
cence of  lilac  time.  He  will  dwell  at  length  upon  Mary  Todd's 
"crowning  years"  at  Madame  Mentelle's  large  and  famous  board- 
ing school.  He  will  point  out,  as  indeed  he  must,  that  the  single 
story  ell  contained  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  that  one  of 
the  front  rooms  was  a  living  room  or  parlor  and  the  other  front 
room  was  probably  a  combination  classroom  and  ballroom. 

Then — and  here  is  when  I  would  like  to  be  present — he  will 
tell  the  tourists  just  how,  in  the  two  remaining  rooms — small, 
half  story  bedrooms — Mr.  Mentelle,  Mrs.  Mentelle,  their  three 
adult  daughters,  the  two  Transylvania  law  students.  James  S. 
Allen  and  Gustave  Koerner,  and  the  large  flock  of  boarding  school 
girls,  including  Mary  Todd,  all  slept  as  one  big  happy  family ! 
And,  maybe,  in  order  to  get  their  minds  off  the  predicament  of 
30  or  more  people  lodging  in  two  small  bedrooms,  he  will  relate, 
as  he  did  last  Sunday,  the  story  of  how  the  mare  attempted  to 
climb  the  spacious  stairway,  "the  rail  of  which  was  a  fine,  carved, 
fragile  work." 

It  will  be  fun  to  see  the  tourists  when  they  start  looking 
for  this  stairway — verily  a  mystery  stairway  in  a  "Mystery 
House."  They  will  not  find  it  in  the  hall  and  even  the  weary, 
credulous  tourists  will  know  at  a  glance  that  this  narrow,  shallow 
passage-way  called  a  hall  never  had  a  stairway.  They  will  not 
find  it  in  either  of  the  front  rooms,  nor  in  the  wings,  nor  in  the 
kitchen.  But  if  they  look  closely  in  one  corner  of  the  dining 
room,  and,  if  it  is  furnished  then  as  it  is  now,  move  a  bed  with 
a  tall  wooden  headboard,  they  will  see  a  small,  tightly  closed 
door  from  which  steps  ascend  between  solid  walls  almost  straight 
up  to  the  half-story  bedrooms!  And  then  the  poor  tourists  won't 
worry  any  more  about  the  mare,  because  they  will  know  that  had 
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•she   been   a   mouse,  she   could   no/   have   climbed   those  steep  steps 
without  first  gnawing  under  the  door! 

I  am  truly  sorry  that  Mr.  Dunn  intends  to  publish  this  house 
in  his  book  of  shrines.  But,  if  he  insists  on  putting  this  "rotten 
apple"  in  his  barrel  of  houses  and,  by  so  doing,  messes  up  the 
whole  work,  we  shall  have  to  cultivate  that  philosophic  serenity 
achieved  by  an  Illinois  farmer  that  Lincoln  used  to  tell  about.  It 
seems  that  this  old  friend  of  Lincoln's,  having  a  son  of  scientific 
turn  of  mind,  bought  him  a  microscope.  The  boy  went  around 
experimenting  with  his  glass  upon  everything  that  came  his  way. 
One  day  at  the  dinner  table  the  old  man  took  up  a  piece  of  cheese. 
"Don't  eat  that,  father,"  said  the  boy,  "it  is  full  of  wrigglers." 
"My  son,"  replied  the  father,  taking  at  the  same  time  a 
huge  bite,  "let  'em  wriggle;  I  can  stand  it  if  they  can." 
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